Thinking Machines Corporation 


The Company 


Thinking Machines Corporation is the leading supplier of highly 
parallel computer systems. We are committed to developing, 
delivering, and supporting the best hardware and software availa- 
ble. Highly parallel computers fill an important need in today’s 
world of complex information. We are determined to satisfy 

that need. 


Our Methods 


We are innovators, and so are our customers. Innovation entails 
risk. Our job is to minimize that risk to our customers. We value 
simple concepts and solid engineering. We avoid exotic technolo- 
gies. To maintain our position as a leader, we often work on ideas 
that will not go into products for many years. Here, where there 
are no customers to judge the good from the bad, we rely on scien- 
tific honesty as a guide. We choose areas of research where scien- 
tific progress 1s likely to address real needs, and then find the right 
people and the nght resources to make progress. 


The People 


Thinking Machines Corporation 1s a unique combination of people. 
We are scientists from universities and engineers from industry; 
we are business people from small start-ups and major corpora- 
tions; we are writers, managers, and mathematicians, who, having 
excelled at what we have done in the past, have come together to 
do something hard and important. 


Our Dreams 


Our name, “Thinking Machines,” is about our future. Part of what 
keeps us together as a team 1s a shared vision of what will one day 
be accomplished. We are convinced that the best computing sys- 

tems that are built today are only hints of what is possible. What is 


possible will change the world. 
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Connection Machine® System Specifications 


Typical Applications Performance* 
General Computing 

Document Search 

Fluid Flow Simulation 

Stereo Matching 


Sorting 
65,536 32-bit values 


Interprocessor Communications 
(32-bit messages) 

Regular Pattern 

Random Pattern 


Variable Word Length Arithmetic 
64-bit integer add 

32-bit integer add 

16-bit integer add 

8-bit integer add 

64-bit move 

32-bit move 

16-bit move 

8-bit move 


Thinking Machines Corporation 
245 First Street 

Cambridge, MA 02142-1214 

(617) 876-1111 


1,000 Mips 
6,000 Mips 
7,000 Mips 
1,000 Mips 


33 milliseconds 


250 million/second 
70 million/second 


1,150 Mips 
1,980 Mips 
2,600 Mips 
4,600 Mips 
1,240 Mips 
2,350 Mips 
4,100 Mips 
6,600 Mips 


Connection Machine System 


Processors 65,536 
Memory Size 32 Mbytes 
Clock Rate 4 Mhz 
Bandwidth 

Memory 256,000 million bits/second 
V/O 500 million bits/second 
Physical Dimensions 

Size: 56 X56 x 62" 
Weight: 2,600 Ibs. 


Environmental Requirements 
(does not include host) 


Power Dissipation 25 KW 
Power Input Four 30-amp 3-phase 110/208v 
Operating Temperature 710 B25 E 
Operating Relative Humidity 50% + 10% 


Thinking Machines Corporation has measured its product carefully. We believe that all 
specifications are accurate as of the date of publication. Thinking Machines Corporation can 
not, however, be responsible for inadvertent errors. Product specifications are subject to 
change without notice. 

*Millions of instructions per second 

®Connection Machine is a registered trademark of Thinking Machines Corporation. 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


THINKING MACHINES INTRODUCES NEW-GENERATION 
COMPUTER WITH 64,000 PROCESSORS 

Cambridge, Mass., April 30, 1986 -- Thinking Machines Corp. 
today announced the commercial introduction of its Connection 
wees system, a massively parallel computer whose 64,000 
individual processors handle vast amounts of information at 
sustained speeds in excess of one billion instructions per 
second (1,000 MIPS). 

Thinking Machines also announced that it began accepting 
orders for Connection Machine systems in April. The first six 
machines are being delivered to: the Perkin-Elmer Corporation, 
the Media Laboratory at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


the Artificial Intelligence Laboratory at M.I.T., the Department 


of Computer Science at Yale University, and a second system to the 


U.S. government's Defense Advanced Research Project Agency (DARPA). 


As well, the company introduced a series of software 
applications for the system spanning a range of word, image, 
and number problems considered too large or complex for 


conventional computers. 


(more) 
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The Connection Machine computer is the first ever to process 
such structurally diverse and complex data with equal facility 
and thus represents a major breakthrough. The system 
literally adapts dynamically to the actual structure of a 
problem at the level of the data itself, treating whole problems 
in their entirety at unprecedented speeds. This is known as 
data-level parallelism. 

The Thinking Machines announcement represents the first 
of a long-anticipated new generation of computers -- under 
development for a number of years in various parts of the 
world -- to reach the commercial marketplace. In addition to 
the Thinking Machines effort, these development programs 
include the Japanese government's Fifth Generation computer 
project, the Esprit and Alvey projects in Europe, and a major 
program within DARPA. 

All have sought to combine two rapidly developing 
technologies -- parallel processing and artificial intelligence 
-- in a computer with fundamentally new and different 
capabilities. 

"The technologies for understanding information have been 


running far behind the technologies for creating, storing, and 


transmitting it," said company president Sheryl Handler. "Since 
the stakes in meeting this challenge are so high -- with strategic 
implications for the balance of world power -- the need fora 


(more) 
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fundamentally new computing resource has never been in question. 
We were determined to be the first to supply it." 

The computational power of the Connection Machine system is 
possible because of its unique parallel architecture. While some 
machines speed a problem's time to solution by linking a small 
number of processors in parallel -- from a half dozen to several 
hundred -- the Connection Machine system's massively parallel 
design employs 64,000 individual processors, each with its 
own memory, that compute simultaneously. Unlike other parallel 
computers, the Connection Machine's 64,000 processors function 
at the level of the data itself. The processors are dynamically 
linked by the machine into patterns that match the structure of 
each problemas it is being solved. The result is a computer 
that looks at the whole problem at once. 

This is why the Connection Machine computer is the first to 
process words, images and numbers with equal facility and the 
first that looks at whole problems. For example, it can 
simultaneously process an entire database of paragraph 
formatted text, or simulate the wiring of an entire 8,000- 
transistor electronic circuit, or process all of the elements 
in an image as fast as processing one of them. 

Moreover, because the Connection Machine system looks at an 
entire problem at once and assigns its processors directly to the 
data, it results in simpler programming. It is no longer 
necessary to break up a program and assign sections of it to 


(more) 
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processors in order to get the benefits of parallelism. 

"We think the Connection Machine system is the wave of the 
future," says Professor Patrick Winston, director of MIT's 
Artificial Intelligence Laboratory and an initial Connection 
Machine customer. "The existence of a machine like this changes 
the way we think about problems. It will open up new ways of 
thinking in many areas. For example, it is going to revolutionize 
computer vision." 

While the Connection Machine system is fundamentally new, 
its architecture is straightforward and extremely reliable. The 
system is air cooled, and no unusual site preparations are 
required. The system is compact, contained within a five-foot, 
black, semi-transparent cube, with red, light-emitting diodes 
visible through the surface. 

The Connection Machine system is available in two 
configurations. The machine with 65,536 (64K) processors and 
32 Mbytes of memory is priced at $3 million. A system with 16,384 


(16K) processors and 8 Mbytes of memory is available for $1 million. 


INITIAL MARKETS AND APPLICATIONS 


Early Connection Machine applications are expected to open 
entirely new markets. In word and language applications the 
system is allowing certain artificial intelligence algorithms to 
be applied to real world problems for the first time. Among 


(more) 
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these algorithms is a method for searching huge unstructured 
databases through whole document comparison. In picture and 
vision applications, the system is allowing image comparison 
algorithms to operate at speeds hundreds of times faster than 
conventional machines. One example is the computing of contour 
maps from aerial photographs taken from slightly different angles. 

Numeric and scientific applications are providing some of 
the earliest uses for the Connection Machine system, which is 
particularly suited to non-uniform mathematical models -- i.e., 
where data is more dense in one place, less dense in another. 
Fluid dynamics simulation and linear programming are two more 
examples of scientific and numeric applications of the Connection 
Machine system. 

The company has focused its initial product on large-scale 
users in industry, universities, and government agencies. These 
customers have already invested in large-scale computing resources, 
but even the largest conventional machines are inadequate for 
their needs. 

Deliveries of the Connection Machine system will begin in July. 

# # # # 
R 

Connection Machine is a registered trademark of Thinking 
Machines Corp. 
For more information, contact: James Bailey 

Thinking Machines Corp. 

(617) 876-1111 

On 
Maura FitzGerald 


Miller Communications 
(617) 536-0470 
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The 


Economist 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


The Connection Machine starts 
to think In parallel 


If you have $3m to spare and a penchant 
for dashing off designs for integrated 
circuits, searching databases the size of 
municipal libraries or modelling images in 
three dimensions, you should invest in a 
black, five-foot-high cube called the Con- 
nection Machine. Made by asmall Boston 
company called Thinking Machines, it 
was launched last week some years after 
the first rumours of its power began 
circulating. One breathless customer, 
Perkin-Elmer (a computer maker in 
Northwalk, Connecticut), calls 
it ‘‘the most significant single 
major advance in large-scale 
computing in several decades’’. 

The Connection Machine 
consists of 65,536 minute com- 
puters (ie, microprocessors with 
attached memories) all wired to- 
gether. Conventional comput- 
ers—using the so-called von 
Neumann — architecture—have 
one processor fed by a large 
memory. The data required for 
each bit of a computation are 
shipped into the processor, 
which does what is needed and 
ships them back out again. This 
means that the processor’s 
speed and—more crucially—the 
speed of the links put an upper 
limit on the processing power of 
such a machine. That limit has 
almost been reached. 

There have been several at- 
tempts to break this bottleneck 
and build a ‘‘non-von”’ machine. 
One is to have several proces- 
sors, each working on different bits of the 
problem. Many expensive machines now 
incorporate more than one processor. 
Even Crays, archetypal von Neumann 
machines which fill rooms, cost tens of 
millions of dollars and crunch numbers at 
prodigious rates, now have several. Com- 
panies like Concurrent (a Perkin-Elmer 
offshoot) and the Oregon-based Sequent 
specialise in adding performance to 
cheaper machines in this way. 

The Connection Machine takes multi- 
processing to its logical extreme: it splits 


oe # “2s 2s 


the problem into thousands of parts and 
deals with them in parallel. One reason 
for thinking this is a good idea is that 
human brains do the same. Mr Danny 
Hillis sketched out the essentials of such a 
machine in a doctoral thesis at the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. His 
ideas were made silicon through the ef- 
forts of Dr Sheryl Handler, who put 
together an impressive team of experts in 
artificial intelligence, computation and 
circuit design, and then found $16m from 


Connections as far as the eye can see 


venture capitalists for the new company. 
Each processor in the machine is tiny: it 
can handle “words” of only one binary 
digit (bit) at a time (the new generation of 
processors handles 32-bit words), and 
stores only about 4,000 bits of informa- 
tion on a chip. However, this is enough 
for all sorts of applications, and such 
small units come cheap. Many kinds of 
big problem can be analysed by looking at 
thousands of tiny sub-problems. A good 
example is the computer modelling of 
fluid flows, such as air passing Over an 


aircraft wing. It is relatively easy to calcu- 
late how each bit of air is affected by the 
forces acting on it. It takes millions of 
calculations—but each of them is simple. 
Von Neumann machines are poorly quali- 
fied to deal with this sort of problem 
efficiently: most of the expensive beast 
stands idle while its brain works at a 
furious rate. The Connection Machine 
was designed with such problems in mind. 

The machine has a number of features 
that make it more sophisticated than 
previous attempts at parallelism. Most 
important is its flexibility. People have 
tried linking processors in rings, lines, 
grids and hypercubes (cubes which man- 
age to have more than three dimensions). 
Mr Hillis stresses that he has made all the 
links in the Connection Machine pro- 
grammable with software: the machine 
hooks itself up, along the lines 
of the packet switching system 
used in telecommunications, in 
whichever way is best suited to 
the problem in hand. Thinking 
Machines calls this ‘‘data-level 
parallelism’, because the links 
follow the size and shape of the 
data. 

A big criticism of parallel ma- 
chines is that they will require 
new software. The Connection 
Machine proves that this is non- 
sense: it runs in the familiar 
programming languages LISP 
and C. Indeed, it is designed as a 
sort of fast processing extension 
to an ordinary mini-computer, 
like a DEC VAX or a Symbolics 
LISP machine. Turning a conven- 
tional sequential program into 
something which will run in par- 
allel is done by the software 
rather than the user. The user is 
aware only that his mini has 
magically speeded up. 

The Connection Machine is 
far from being 65,000 times faster than a 
conventional machine. But its perfor- 
mance is impressive, especially consider- 
ing its $3m price tag. Mr Hillis reckons 
that his machine is up to twice as fast at 
modelling fluid dynamics as the latest 
Cray—which costs about $10m. And the 
Cray is tailored to this kind of problem, 
whereas the Connection Machine, be- 
cause of its flexible structure, is a 
polymath. 

In one test, which involved searching a 
database of 10 billion characters (or about 


600-years’ worth of issues of The Econo- 
mist), the Connection Machine at three 
minutes was five times faster than a Cray- 
with-additions. 

Fluid dynamics and counting the num- 
ber of times Shakespeare wrote ‘“‘zounds”’ 
may not appeal to most computer users. 
But the speed is the important thing: as 
always, inventive people will find exciting 
uses for it. Thinking Machines expects to 
sell first to scientists, but has its eyes on 
industry and even finance for later mar- 
kets. The company has launched, along 
with the computer, four applications: a 
very-large-scale-integration package for 
chipmakers, an artificial-intelligence driv- 
en text searcher, a fluid modeller and an 
image processor. So far Perkin-Elmer has 
bought one machine, American universi- 
ties three and the Defence Advanced 
Research Projects Agency (which dishes 
out government money for American 
high-tech) two more. The market for 
computers costing more than $1.5m al- 
ready exceeds $10 billion a year. 


Copyright 1986 The Economist. 
Reprinted with permission. 
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Thinking Machines 
Unveils a Computer 


With New Technique 


By a Wat STREET JOURNAL Staff Reporter 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Thinking Ma- 
chines Corp. unveiled its first product, a 
computer called the Connection Machine 
that uses a technique called parallel pro- 
cessing to solve some problems much 
faster than traditional computers. 

The closely held, three-year-old com- 
pany has attracted widespread attention in 
the computer world because of reports of 
the speed and unusual design of its com- 
puter. It was the subject of a front-page ar- 
ticle in The Wall Street Journal in Febru- 
ary. 

Thinking Machines announced two 
models of its computer, one with 65,536 
processors, which will sell for $3 million, 
and one with 16,384 processors, which will 
cost $1 million. The individual processors 
work together on problems such as model- 
ing the flow of water molecules past a boat 
hull or designing the circuits in a semicon- 
ductor. Although each processor is small, 
in combination they can process one billion 
instructions per second, the company Said. 
The biggest conventional computers pro- 
cess about 40 million instructions per sec- 
ond. 

The company, backed by $16 million in 
venture capital, grew out of work at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It 
said early customers for the machine, 
which will be available in July, include 
two MIT laboratories, the Defense Depart- 
ment, Yale University, and Perkin-Elmer 
Corp., which will use one to study com- 
puter vision, artificial intelligence and sim- 
ulation. 

Scientists have worried that parallel 
processing would prove unworkable be- 
cause programming would be so difficult. 
However, Oliver McBryan, a computer sci- 
entist with New York University who has 
worked with the machine, said it ‘‘is an or- 
der of magnitude easier to program,”’ than 
previous parallel processors. 
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Computer 
firm banks 


on speed 


By Ronald Rosenberg 
Globe Staff 

Thinking Machines Corp. put some 
sparkle in the computer industry yester- 
day with a super-fast computer that it 
says will change the way traditional 
computer functions are done. 

At a press conference in the com- 
pany's Cambridge headquarters along 
the banks of the Charles River, company 
officials led by Sheryl! L. Handler, the 
founder and president, introduced the 
Connection Machine. It is a computer 
that can process information at the rate 
of 1 billion instructions per second. (By 
comparison, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp.'s top-of-the-line Sierra 
mainframe is rated at 28 to 40 million 
instructions per second). 

The high speeds can reduce the 
search and retrieval of a voluminous da- 
tabase to seconds instead of many min- 
utes. To electrical engineers the Connec- 
tion Machine promises to speed up the 
simulation of electronic circuits. Scien- 
tists can do complex modeling used in 
weather forecasting, automobile stream- 
lining and airplane design more expedi- 
tiously. 

“This is quite an achievement,” said 
Jacob T. Schwartz, a professor of math- 
ematics and computer science at New 
York University who developed some of 
the Connection Machines’ algorithms as 
a consultant. 

Distinguishing the Connection Ma- 
chine from other computers is the inter- 
connection of between 16,000 and 
64,000 custom-designed microproces- 
sors. Previous machines have used no 
more than several hundred processors. 
Unlike conventional computers that pro- 
cess information in a sequence, piece by 
piece, this computer processes all the 
data at the same time. The high speed Is 
achieved by connecting the microproces- 
sors, which act on the information and 
communicate with other microproces- 
sors. 

The five-foot-high computer is an im- 
posing machine. It consists of eight black 
cubes, each with 512 flashing red lights 
that are visible through a semitranspar- 


ent surface at one end. Although the 
lights aid in computer maintenance they 
are used largely for marketing. 

“I love the lights,’’ chuckled W. Dan- 
iel Hillis, the 29-year-old architect of the 
Connection Machine who first explored 
the concept while a graduate student at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
“Tl want to know when the computer is 
working, and looking at the video dis- 
play terminal is not enough.” 

His doctoral thesis adviser was Mar- 
vin Minsky, considered the father of the 
artifical-intelligence field, who like Hillis 
is a founding scientist of the company. 
Minsky predicted similar machines will 
be on desktops in 10 years. 

Both men, together with Sheryl L. 
Handler, who founded Thinking Ma- 
chines in June 1983, expected the re- 
search and development to take about 
five years. She, too, is an MIT graduate 
and a businesswoman. 

‘Where we are today is what I expect- 
ed would take five years,’ said Handler, 
who drew some criticism by attracting 
scientists to leave academia and work 
for Thinking Machines. “We couldn't 


Thinking Machines Corp. new Connection Machine system. 


have accomplished the Connection Ma- 
chine if we relied on university research. 
We needed to bring the best people to- 
gether.” 

Thinking Machines also attracted 
$16 million in capital from such inves- 
tors as William Paley, the founder of CBS 
who is also an investor in another Cam- 
bridge company, Genetics Institute. 

“Having the top scientists impressed 
me,’’ said Paley, who confers with Han- 
dier at least once a month. “Scientists 
are pretty careful and quiet guys. This 
field is a lot different from the business 
and entertainment field.” 

Critics of the Connection Machine 
claim its high price of $1 million to $3 
million and the need for specially adapt- 
ed software may limit its impact. Others 
point to the wave of minisupercomputer 
machines coming this year that al- 
though less powerful are also less costly. 

But others contend it will be a win- 
ner. 

The company has sold six machines, 
including one each to MIT and Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Reprinted courtesy of The Boston Globe. 
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New computer closest 
thing to human brain 


By GEOFFREY ROWAN 
A COMPUTER which can 
solve problems in seconds 
that take traditional com- 
puters hours to unravel was 
unveiled yesterday by a 
Cambridge company. 

The Connection Machine, 
by Thinking Machines Inc., 
uses 64,000 separate proces- 
sors in unison to create a 
computer which thinks 
more like a human than a 
standard machine. 

Comparing the speed of 
traditional computers to 
the Connection Machine is 
like “comparing a bicycle to 
a supersonic jet,” said the 
computer's designer, W. 
Daniel Hillis. 

Its incredible power — 
the Connection Machine 
can process 1 billion in- 
structions per second — 
comes from a technology 
called parallel processing. 

Conventional computers 
use a single, large proces- 
sor to compute information 
in a linear fashion, extract- 


Reprinted with permission. 


ing one piece of data from 
its memory, processing 
that and returning to its 
memory before moving on 
to the next part of the prob- 
lem. 

The Connection Machine 
uses 64,000 processors 
working on different pieces 
of a problem at the same 
time, much as the human 
brain depends upon billions 
of neurons working at the 
same time to keep many dif- 
ferent human functions 
going. 

“The result is a computer 
that looks at the whole prob- 
lem at once,” Hillis said. 

Other companies have at- 
tempted to create parallel 
processing machines but 
they have worked on a 
smaller scale. Most are con- 
sidered multiple proces- 
sors because while they use 
several processors they do 
not operate in parallel. 

Thinking Machines said 
it will market the $3 million 
Connection Machine to gov- 


ernment agencies, Fortune 
500 companies with large 
research departments and 
universities. 

The first six machines 
have been purchased by the 
Perkin-Elmer Corp., the 
Media Laboratory at the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the Artificial 
Intelligence Laboratory at 
MIT, Yale University and 
the government's Defense 
Advanced Research Pro- 
ject Agency (DARPA), 
which has already received 
one and has another on 
order. 

“We think the Connection 
Machine system is the 
wave of the future,” said 
Prof. Patrick Winston, di- 
rector of MIT's Artificial In- 
telligence Laboratory. 

“The existence of a ma- 
chine like this changes the 
way we think about prob- 
lems,” he said. “It will open 
up new ways of thinking in 
many areas.” 
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By R. Colin Johnson 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — 
Thinking Machines Corp. will 
launch its 64,000-node parallel 
processor here this week. 

The success of the Connection 
Machine System in experimen- 
tal work sponsored by the De- 
fense Department led to Think- 
ing Machines’ release of a 
commercial version (see EE 
Times, July 29, Page 1). 

The Connection Machine is 
a so-called fine granularity 
parallel processor, so called 
because it harnesses upwards 
of 64,000 nodes in its base 
configuration. Future ver- 
sions are envisioned that 
could use a million or more 
nodes for supercomputer per- 
formance. 

The Connection Machine 
currently has the finest gran- 
ularity of any commercial 
parallel processor, though 
NCR has a new chip from 
which a system that rivals the 
Connection Machine in gran- 
ularity could be built. 


NCR’s geometric arithmetric 
parallel processor, GAPP has 72 
processors on a CMOS chip. 


The Connection Machine Sys- 
tem keeps its processors doing 
useful work with a VLSI inter- 
connection scheme that mirrors 
the job being run. Nodes and 
their interconnections are close- 
ly matched to particular appli- 
cations. 

Artificial-intelligence re- 
searchers have been especial- 
ly keen on the Connection Ma- 
chine System as an expert 
system engine. ‘We are aim- 
ing at using the Connection 
Machine to retrieve. elements 
of a knowledge base in just a 
few machine cycles rather 
than seconds or minutes,” 
said Edward Feigenbaum, the 
author of The Fifth Generation 
and a DOD reseacher. 

The trick is that each node in 
the Connection Machine Sys- 
tem is set up to hold one ele- 
ment of knowledge. Then its 
connections are configured to 
mirror the relationship among 
the knowledge-base elements. 
Searching for information and 
unifying knowledge is then per- 
fectly matched by the support- 
ing VLSI. © 

Of the emerging parallel pro- 
cessing technologies, the Con- 
nection Machine System is 
probably one of the more esoter- 
ic. [t usually requires special 
programming techniques that 
are, at best, little understood. 
And it makes little attempt to 
run standard software. But ap- 
plications that can be adapted 
to its architecture have been 
shown to run orders of magni- 
tude faster. 


Origins Of The Machine 


The Connection Machine is 
the brainchild of researcher 
Daniel Hillis, who developed 
the idea while at MIT. Proto- 
types of the Connection Ma- 
chine have generated excite- 
ment among other 
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Thinking Machines’ Parallel Processor Connects Over 


researchers at MIT, who have 
been using it to experiment 
with parallel processing ar- 
chitectures. 


An advantage of the ma- 
chine in this type of research 
is the simplicity with which 
connection topologies can be 
set up. “The programmable 
interconnection greatly sim- 
plifies the problems of trying 
to get serial algorithms to 
emulate parallel architec- 
tures,’ said Charles Leiser- 
son, a professor at MIT who 
works with VLSI architec- 
tures. ‘People around here 
are finding it indispensable 
for running simulations of ar- 
chitectures,” Leiserson said. 

Tomaso Poggio, an MIT re- 
searcher, claims that his system 
can reconstruct three-dimen- 
sional scenes from two-dimen- 
sional information, using only 
about one quarter of the ma- 
chine’s 64,000 processors. 

Other academics have also 
heaped praise on Hillis’ in- 
vention. Al expert Marvin 
Minsky feels the system re- 
presents a fundamental break 
with computer-design tradi- 
tion. Up to now, all computers 
have had basically the same 
architecture—one or a few 
large memory banks. 

Challenging that conception, 
the Connection Machine links 
together thousands of millions 
of extremely small processors 
and memories. “It may take 
generations to unfold the impli- 
cations of this new species of 
machine,” Minsky said. He will 
be present at the formal unveil- 
ing this week. 

But the question of how this 
machine will fare in an increas- 
ingly crowded parallel process- 
ing market now looms. One 
promising area that has been 
rapidly proven in research pro- 
jects is VLSI design. “The ma- 
chine’s high degree of parallel- 
ism and general communica- 
tions structure seems a natural 


64,000 Nodes 


fit to applications such as logic 
and circuit simulation, routing 
and placement, design rule 
checking, compaction and cir- 
cuit extraction,” Hillis said. 

A processor can be allocated 
to each component in a circuit 
and the wiring pattern pro- 


grammed into the Connection 
Machine’s communication path- 
way to create a high degree of 
realism in a simulation. 


—Additional reporting by 
Chappell Brown 
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_ COMPUTERS 


A 1-BIPS SYSTEM TAKES 


NEW TACK IN PARALLELISM 


| CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
| Ni: ps worshipers 

Thinking Races Corp.'s Connec- 
tion Machine, a massively parallel com- 
puter that made its commercial debut 


last week, goes 


era of bips with 


| and 32 


| structions per second and ushers in the 


billion instructions/s. 

Other numbers describing the Cam- 
bridge company’s 
| grand in scale. In its largest configura- 
| ton, the computer has 65,536 processors 
megabytes of memory. 
| sors can communicate with each other | 


| at 3,00 
god. 


have a new 


bevond millions of in- | 


its ability to execute 1 


computer. 


bers, however, 
takes a 


machine are likewise | 
new 


Proces- 


sor to each element, says W. Daniel Hil- 
lis, founding scientist at Thinking Ma- 
chines. This makes it particularly useful 
for applications involving huge amounts 
of data, as opposed to heavy computing 
on a few data elements. 

As an example, Hillis describes an at- 
tempt to determine which of 50,000 
news articles relates to a particular clip- 
ping. In the Connection Machine, he ex- 
plains, each article would be assigned to 
and examined by a single processor. The 
processors would then compare their 
data elements with the reference clip- 
ping stored in the front-end computer. 
ALL AT ONCE. ‘The most rational way to 
execute a lot of operations is to work all 
the data at once,” savs Hillis. This fine- 
grain parallel-computing method also 
avoids the primary bugaboo of so-called 
coarse-grain processors (those with few- 
er, larger elements), which require sub- 
division of the application problem, he 
adds. “We don’t partition, and that 
avoids a big set of problems.” 

The Connection Machine's cornerstone 
is a custom chip that holds 16 proces- 
sors and 4-K of memory. If an applica- 
tion takes only some processors, the 
system temporarily switches off unused 
chips. If there are more data elements 
than processors, the computer’s hard- 
ware operates in virtual-processor mode 
by subdividing memory and simulating 
additional multiple processors, each with 
a smaller memory. The Connection Ma- 
chine can support up to a million virtual 


52 CARD SESS SA SI IEE SINE. GI GS ER STEED PALE NE ECE TTR TE TST, OTT 


approach | 
The Connection Machine uses data-level | 
parallelism by reducing tasks to data | 

| 


) Mb/s and the computer's input 
| output channel can handle 
The air-cooled computer, 
cluster of eight translucent black cubes | 
clustered one on one in four stacks with | 
| dozens of blinking red lights, 
hefty front-end machine, either a Digital | 
Equipment Corp. VAX or Symbolies Ine. | 


500 Mb/s. 
housed in a | 


needs a | 


the 
to 


that 


More important than the raw num- | 
| 
| 


computer | 
parallelism. 


elements and assisning a single proces- 


HILLIS. The Connection Machine devotes a 
processor to each data element ina problem. 


processors. The machine's breakthrough 
concept was eliminating the separation 
of processors and memory and instead 
mixing them together along with high- 
speed communication elements, says 
president Sheryl Handler. 

The Connection Machine runs under 
conventional operating systems, includ- 
ing AT&T Co.’s Unix, DEC’s VMS, and 
Symbolics’s Lisp environment. Its lan- 
guages are extended versions of Lisp 
and C. Throughout development, says 
Handler, the development team concen- 
trated on applications. At the large con- 
ference announcing availability of the 
machine, demonstration areas included 
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document processing, contour mapping, 
chip design, and fluid dynamics. 

The company also announced that 
several machines had already been sold, 
in addition to one delivered last fall to 
the Defense Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency, which partly funded deyel- 
opment of the computer and has placed 
an order for another machine. Other 
early customers are Perkin-Elmer Corp., 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and Yale University. 

Perkin-Elmer’s 16,000-processor unit 
will be used at MRJ Inc., Oakton, Va., 
to search text, process images, and do 
research, says Edward McMahon, a 
member of the Perkin-Elmer division’s 
technical staff. Referring to the difficul- 
ty of programming other multiproces- 
sors, McMahon says, “The creativity in 
using the Connection Machine is in for- 
mulating algorithms, rather than the 
programming part.” 

Price for the computer with 65,536 
processors and 32 megabytes of memo- 
ry is $3 million. A unit with 16,384 pro- 
cessors and 8 megabytes of memory 
sells for $1 million. This compares favor- 
ably with large mainframes, claims vice 
president Richard Clayton. He calcu- 
lates the Connection Machine’s cost at 
$3,000 per mips or less, whereas main- 
frames cost up to $150,000/mips. To 
keep costs down, he explains, the com- 
pany placed a priority on using simple 
building blocks and conservative manu- 
facturing technology. -Craig D. Rose 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


Massively parallel processor introduced 


Connection Machine 
concept represents 
a “new technology’ 


By Eddy Goldberg 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — The mas- 
sively parallel processing Connection 
Machine introduced by Thinking Ma- 
chines Corp. last week represents ‘‘a 
fundamentally new technology,” ac- 
cording to company founder and 
President Shery] Handler. 

The Connection Machine incorpo- 
rates 16,000 to 64,000 processors 
that reportedly process data at up to 
1 billion instructions per second. 

“T think it’s a breakthrough, but I 
don’t think it immediately makes 
other machines obsolete,” said Vin- 
cent E. Giuliano, vice-president and 
chief scientist at Mirror Systems, 
Inc., which produces software sys- 
tems for parent company Times Mir- 
ror Co. 

“The important thing at this point 
is to prove the concept,” said Martin 
Schultz, chairman of Yale Universi- 
ty’s computer science department. 
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“We have to find out if massive par- 
allelism is the answer to our needs,” 
he said. Schultz is looking to simulate 
three-dimensional physical experi- 
ments, among other tasks. 

The company, founded in June 
1983, has sold six units, which cost 
$1 million in the 16,000-processor 
configuration and $3 million for the 
full 64,000-processor version. 

The first sale was to the Defense 
Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(DARPA), which sponsored the pro}- 
ect to develop a general-purpose mas- 
sively parallel computer. 

“Each of the architectures we’re 
sponsoring represents a major archi- 
tectural advance,’ said Stephen 
Squires, assistant director of DAR- 
PA’s Information Processing Tech- 
nology Office. “This is pushing 
things in the direction of fine- 
grained, massively parallel, fully 
connected computing,” he added. 

Fine-grained processing assigns 
each data element of a task to an in- 
dividual processor, allowing thou- 
sands of processors to work simulta- 
neously, the company said. It works 
best where the number of data ele- 
ments is large, ranging from 10,000 


to one million. 

The front end is a conventional 
computer, such as a Digital Equip- 
ment Corp. VAX or a Symbolics, Inc. 
3600, which contains the programs. 
Any single-data-element instructions 
are executed directly by the front 
end. Instructions that call for opera- 
tions on the whole data set at once 
are passed to the Connection Ma- 
chine for execution. 

For problems with more than 
16,000 or 64,000 data elements, the 
processors, which each have 4,096 
bits of memory, act as virtual proces- 
sors. The Connection Machine can 
support up to one million virtual pro- 
cessors. 

Its communications technology, 
called the router, has an overall ca- 
pacity of 3 billion bit/sec. and allows 
any processor to establish a link to 
any other processor in a maximum of 
12 dynamically configurable steps. 
Though its future usefulness is yet to 
be fully determined, four applica- 
tions were demonstrated: document 
retrieval, fluid dynamics modeling, 
creating contour maps from aerial 
photographs and the design of very 
large-scale integrated circuits. 


Thinking Machines Corp. 
245 First Street 
Cambridge, Ma. 02142-1214 
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Parallel computer unveiled 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Just two and a half years after setting out 
to build the world’s first “fifth generation” 
computer, Thinking Machines Corpor- 
ation (TMC) of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, last week unveiled the Connection 
Machine (CM), a massively parallel com- 
puter with 65,536 individual processors. 
TMC has already developed some re- 
markable applications for the new ma- 
chine but the company consultant, Richard 
Feynman of California Institute of Tech- 
nology, says the problems have yet to be 
dreamed up that will make full use of 
CM’s unique abilities. 

While a graduate student at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology (MIT) in 
Cambridge, CM’s spiritual father Danny 
Hillis came up with the blueprint for a 
data-level parallel processing computer. 
Using data-level processing leads to a 
more natural way of thinking about cer- 
tain problems, says Hillis. For example, 
organizing a visual image by examining 
one small section at a time makes less 
sense than processing all the information 
in the image simultaneously. Data-level 
processing works best on problems with 
large amounts of data, whereas control- 
level parallel processing machines are 
most effective when the ratio of program 
to data is high. But control-level parallel- 
ism involves the difficult task of develop- 
ing algorithms for asynchronous control of 
operations. 

Communication among processors is 
the key to CM. Locally, this is done by 
interconnections among neighbouring 
processors. For general communications 
and dynamic reconfiguration, CM uses 
routers to send messages to the 64K pro- 


Reprinted with permission. 


cessors arranged in a 16-dimensional 
hypercube at speeds of up to 3,000 mega- 
bits per second. 

CM consists of a front-end computer, 
either a VAX or a Symbolics 3600, that 
sends instructions to the parallel proces- 
sors. Each processor contains 4K of 
memory, so a fully configured CM has 32 
megabytes of memory. Even with a $3 
million price tag, or $1 million for a CM 
with 16K processors, prospective buyers 
are lining up to get hold of the new mach- 
ine. TMC has so far delivered only one 
CM, to the Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (DARPA), but in two 
months machines will be heading to MIT 
(2), Yale, Perkin Elmer Corporation and 
a second machine to DARPA. 

In 1983, Hillis teamed up with Sheryl 
Handler to form TMC. Handler wanted to 
find a product that would provide a “fun- 
damentally new way of computing”. The 
new company quickly brought on board 
top scientists as consultants: Hillis’s ad- 
viser Marvin Minsky and Thomas Poggio 
of MIT, Stephen Wolfram of the Center 
for Advanced Study at Princeton and Cal- 
tech’s Feynman. With $16 million in 
equity capital and a $4.7 million DARPA 
contract early on, TMC was able to take 
the risks Handler felt necessary to leap- 
frog the competition. 

A major advantage of CM for new users 
is its ability to run in familiar operat- 
ing environments. Extensions to C and 
LISP computer languages designed by 
TMC allow immediate access to CM’s 
parallel capabilities. TMC has already 
come up with applications packages that 
show off CM’s power. A search for key 


words in a 16,000-document database 
takes only 30 milliseconds, much faster 
than conventional searches. Image pro- 
cessing, very large scale integrated (VLSI) 
circuit design, and fluid flow problems all 
take advantage of CM by assigning one 
processor to each element of the prob- 
lem’s dataset. CM can achieve operating 
speeds up to 7,000 MIPS (million instruc- 
tions per second) on certain applications, 
faster than the fastest computer utilizing 
more conventional architecture. 

Although CM’s initial capabilities are 
impressive, Wolfram believes that a new 
computer language is needed to take full 
advantage of it. CM is well suited to cel- 
lular automata, and Wolfram predicts that 
almost all problems now being solved 
using differential equations will be done in 
future by constructs like cellular automata. 

Another plus for CM is its expanda- 
bility. While traditional computers using 
principles developed 40 years ago by von 
Neumann are inherently limited by a single 
central processing unit, an arbitrarily 
large number of processors can in theory 
be linked together using CM’s design. 
TMC scientists have already written simu- 
lations of a machine with one million pro- 
cessors that can run on current CM com- 
puters. 

Hillis says TMC’s next goal is to develop 
a true learning system. In a small way, the 
interconnecting processors of the CM re- 
semble the interconnections of individual 
neurones of the brain. Hillis hopes that 
this type of architecture will encourage the 
development of learning algorithms that 
more closely resemble biological proces- 
ses; 

Other groups around. the world are 
working on new computers using parallel 
architecture, but Poggio points out that 
CM has one obvious advantage over other 
projects: “It works”. Joseph Palca 


Thinking Machines Corporation 


245 First Street, Cambridge, MA 02142-1214 617°876- 1111 


CORPORATE BACKGROUND 


Thinking Machines Corporation was founded in May 1983 based 
on an understanding of how two evolving technologies -- parallel 
processing and artificial intelligence -- would combine to create 
a computer with fundamentally new and different capabilities. 

The company's founders saw that the technologies for 
understanding information were running far behind the 
bechnologies for creating, storing, and transmitting it. They 
were not alone in recognizing this information overload crisis. 
As they were starting, the Japanese government was initiating its 
Fifth Generation computer project to exploit the same 
technologies -- artificial intelligence and parallel processing 
-- in a drive for world-wide industry leadership. European 
countries were beginning the Esprit and Alvey projects along 
Similar lines. In America, the federal government, realizing 
that these developments had important strategic implications for 
the balance of world power, launched a major program within the 
Defense Advanced Research Project Agency (DARPA). 

Thinking Machines held three key advantages in this 
competition for the next generation of computing capability. 


First, the founders had a clear idea of the functions required of 


(more) 
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Thinking Machines Corporate Background 2-2-2 


a true breakthrough computer. Second, they had access to the 
very best artificial intelligence technology. And, third, they 
had a clear belief that a small organization would yield faster 
and more useful results than the large development efforts under 
way in other parts of the world. 

At the outset, Thinking Machines President and principal 
founder, Sheryl Handler, began assembling an exceptional team of 
artificial intelligence experts, computer scientists, and senior 
managers in a unique, interdisciplinary approach to the field. 
These included W. Daniel Hillis, Founding Scientist and 
acknowledged leader in HOGI SEARS EES design; Marvin 
Minsky, Founding Scientist, co-founder of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology Artificial Intelligence Laboratory, and 
internationally recognized authority on artificial intelligence 
research and applications; Richard J. Clayton, Vice President for 
Product Development, former Vice President for Computer Systems 
Development at Digital Equipment Corporation; Marvin Denicoff, 
Chief of Project Development and former architect of the U.S. 
government's programs in artificial intelligence and related 
research; and Mirza Mehdi, Vice President for Corporate 
Development, whose experience combines finance and strategic 
planning at large multi-national and emerging high technology 
companies. Early investors included William S. Paley, Frank 


Stanton, and Benno Schmidt. 


(more) 
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Thinking Machines Corporate Background iets 


Additionally, Handler formed a distinguished group of 
"corporate fellows" -- world leaders in artificial intelligence, 
physics, mathematics and computer science -- to participate in 
the company's pioneering research. The first two fellows were 
Nobel Laureate Richard Feynman, professor of theoretical physics 
at the California Institute of Technology; and Jerome Wiesner, 
President Emeritus and Institute Professor at MIT. 

During subsequent months, the company applied these multiple 
disciplines to the development of hardware and software advances 
that would amount to nothing less than a new generation of 
computing. Because of the global importance of the project, 
Thinking Machines continued to attract some of the world's 
leading computer scientists, including David Waltz from the 
nig ensiucy Ofek linors MRoui Der ilebrich from=international 
Business Machines Corp., and Guy Steele from Carnegie-Mellon 
University-.o.As well, itubui lt sthe financial, manufacturing, and 
marketing resources needed to bring this technology to commercial 
application. 

In November 1985, following two years of research and 
development, Thinking Machines delivered its first computer 
system, the Connection veeniree computer, to the Defense 
Advanced Research Project Agency (DARPA), which traditionally has 
funded some of the most significant developments in computer 


technology. 
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Subsequently, on April 30, 1986, the company introduced the 
first commercial version of the Connection Machine system, a 
massively parallel computer that can process extremely large 
volumes of data at speeds exceeding one billion instructions per 
Seconda(.,000 MIPS). 

"The demand for a computer with fundamentally new 
capabilities has never been in question," says Handler. "We were 
determined to be the first to supply it." 

Such computational power is possible because of the 
Connection Machine system's unique parallel architecture, which 
differs substantially from other computer systems. While some 
machines speed a problem's time to solution by linking a small 
number of processors in parallel -- from a half dozen to several 
hundred -- the Connection Machine system's massively parallel 
design employs up to 64,000 individual processors, each with 
its own memory, that compute simultaneously. Unlike other parallel 
computers, whose processors are pre-wired to communicate ina 
specific pattern, the Connection Machine processors are 
automatically linked by the machine to match the structure of 


each problem as it is being solved. 


The Connection Machine System 


Thinking Machines recognized from the outset that business 
and government needed a computer able to handle data at a rate 
considered impossible using conventional technology. The 


(more) 
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system had to understand huge amounts of unstructured data, not 
just create more of it. It had to compute directly at the level 
Ofethne data itself. 

These requirements pointed the way to a radical new 
architecture, with a very large number of processors embedded 
directly in the memory, where the data resides. This architecture 
addresses the inherent parallelism that exists at the data level 
of many important problems. At the data level it is common to do 
thousands of operations in parallel. Conventional multiprocessor 
computers rarely achieve speedups of more than ten, and even 
these incremental advances require more complex programming 
techniques. 

The crucial design challenge for Thinking Machines lay in 
the way these processors were interconnected. The company's 
scientists, led by Hillis, had to make the connections fast, but 
they also had to make them flexible. Systems witha rigid 
network of connections limit themselves to a small set of 
applications. However, a system that allows free and easy 
connections among tens of thousands of processors can provide 
exactly the kind of computing power the world needs as it moves 
into the "information economy" of the 21st century. 

The Connection Machine system is the dramatic result of this 
design effort. Its 64,000 processors operate at sustained speeds 
above 1,000 MIPS. (In contrast, large conventional mainframes 
operate at less than 40 MIPS.) The Connection Machine processors 
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are linked by a communications system that exchanges data at speeds 
above 3 billion bits per second, a rate equivalent to 1,000 
conventional computer networks. Linkages between processors are 
totally dynamic; they change to match the changing nature of 
applications programs. 

For users, the result is a computer that looks at the whole 
problem at once. Its 64,000 processors search whole databases, 
process whole pictorial images, and simulate whole VLSI circuits 
Simultaneously. It is a much simpler approach that is alsoa 
much higher performance approach. The parallelism inherent in 
data structures grows with the size of the data. Processing all 
the picture elements in an image, for example, is as fast as 
processing one of them. A whole database can be searched in the 


time it takes to search one document. 


The Market 


Initial Connection Machine applications have provided proof 
that the design is right. In word and language applications the 
system is allowing certain artificial intelligence algorithms to 
be applied to real world problems for the first time. Among 
these algorithms is a method for searching huge unstructured 
databases through whole document comparison. In picture and 
vision applications, the system is allowing image comparison 
algorithms to operate in seconds instead of minutes or hours. 


(more) 
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One example is the computing of contour maps from aerial 
photographs taken from slightly different angles. 

Numeric and scientific applications are providing some of 
the earliest uses for the Connection Machine system. To remain 
true to the physical reality, mathematical models must often be 
"non-uniform," more dense in one place, less dense in another. 
Conventional vector computers force a uniform structure onto 
these models. The Connection Machine system adapts directly to 
the natural structure of the problem. Fluid dynamics simulation 
and linear programming are just two examples of scientific and 
numeric applications of the Connection Machine system. 

The company has focused its initial product on large-scale 
users in industry, universities, and government agencies. These 
customers have already invested in large-scale computing 
resources, but even the largest conventional machines are 
inadequate for their needs. They are looking to a new technology 
to break their information understanding bottleneck. For 
example, because the Connection Machine system is well suited to 
reducing the time to search large quantities of unstructured 
text, information services organizations are prime potential 


customers. 


The Future 


How will Thinking Machines maintain its lead? Handler 
points to the company's inherent strengths: "Thinking Machines 
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je avcomoination of compelling vision and excruciatingly high 
standards for execution. It is my job to make progress without 
compromising either." 

She describes the company's approach: "We seek a blend of 
the finest minds. We create fire by rubbing them together in an 
environment of sharp focus and superb tools. It gets results." 

The company sees the Connection Machine system as the 
building block of a major new industry. "The architecture is 
applicable to a wide range of problems, and it's extremely cost- 
effective," notes Clayton, who is responsible for Connection 
Machine business operations. "We are growing to meet demand." 

Much of the growth is expected to come from new 
applications. The company sees its architecture as an enabling 
technology for information understanding. Systems that 
understand unstructured information will be possible for the 
first time, thereby opening up new markets. 

Perhaps most important, the company sees the Connection 
Machine system as a key milestone on the road to a true thinking 
machine. "Every time we move a step closer to that goal," notes 
Hillis, "we gain power to understand the flood of information 
around us. This fills areal need, and filling areal needis 


what makes a company successful." 
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R 


Connection Machine is a registered trademark of Thinking 
Machines Corp. 


For further information contact: James Bailey 


Thinking Machines Corp. 
(617) 876-1111 


oL 
Maura FitzGerald 


Miller Communications 
(617). 536-0470 


TECHNOLOGY BACKGROUND 


The technologies for creating, storing, and transmitting 
information have moved ahead rapidly in the past two decades. 
The technologies for understanding that information have lagged 
far behind. For some time, it has been clear to the scientists 
at Thinking Machines that a real solution to this problem 
required nothing less than a fundamentally new approach to 
computing: an approach optimized for understanding information, 
not just creating more of it. This new technology is called 
"data-level parallelism" and it forms the heart of the company's 
Connection Machine computer. 

Like other forms of parallelism, data-level parallelism 
gains efficiency by doing many things at once. There are two 
major sections to any computer application, the control section 
(the program instructions) and the data section. Large 
applications have tens of thousands, or even millions, of data 
elements. Many of the instructions in the control sequence are 
independent; they may in fact be executed in parallel by multiple 
processors. This is known as "control level parallelism", the 
technique used by "multi-processor" computer systems. In the 
same way, many of the data elements are independent; operations 
on these data elements may be carried out simultaneously by 
multiple processors. This is data-level parallelism. 


(more) 
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Thinking Machines architects focused at the data level because 
it holds such enormous potential for maximizing performance. 
With control level parallelism, it is rare to be able to do more 
than ten to fifteen operations in parallel. With data-level 
parallelism, it is common to do thousands of operations in 


parallel. 


Origins of Data-level Parallelism 


Data level parallelism is inherent in the problem itself. 
The larger and more complicated a problem's data structure, the 
more parallelism there tends to be. For example, consider the 
SimulavLton of "ae VLST Circuit. ~(VESE manufacturers simulate their 
circuit designs on a computer before committing to an expensive 
Production runs) 

The simulation consists of modelling the behavior of each 
CLansiscornein the circuits @lhe datasiom the problem consists of 
the current status (voltage, current, charge, and conductance) of 
each transistor. The control sequence consists of the 
computations necessary to update a transistor's status at each 
time step of the simulation. 

At the data level, the amount of parallelism is enormous, 
because the operations that are being done on one transistor can 
be done on all the others (typically thousands) at once. The 


same inherent parallelism exists in vision applications, 


(more) 
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dictionary searches, and many other problems. As Professor 
Oliver McBryan of the Courant Institute notes, "A wide range of 
Simulations for physical processes involve high degrees of 
parallelism. For example, some processes involved in weather 
prediction may be organized into as many as a million or more 
parallel computations. Similar remarks apply to oil reservoir 
Simulation, finite element structural analysis, aerodynamic 


calculations, and combustion physics." 


The Connection Machine System 


The Connection Machine system provides a direct and 
powerful implementation of data level parallelism. Individual 
processors are assigned to individual elements of data, allowing 
operations on all data elements to proceed in parallel. The 
system literally looks at the whole problem at once. 

If there are fewer than 64,000 data elements in the problen, 
the system assigns a complete processor to each one. If there 
are more than 64,000, the system operates in virtual processor 
mode, operating on data sets with as many as a million elements. 
The power of 64,000 processors all operating in parallel yields 
performance above 1,000 MIPS in a wide range of application 
areas. By contrast, the biggest conventional large-scale computers 


operate at less than 40 MIPS. 


(more) 
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Importance of Interconnections 


Large numbers of processors represent only part of the 
technology needed for true data-level parallelism. Computing at 
the data level also requires matching the interconnections 
between data elements. Indeed, without general communications, 
parallel computers have limited usefulness. The ViLSLseL1rcuit 
application demonstrates the point. Transistors in a circuit 
operate in parallel, but not in isolation. The wires in the 
circuit tie the transistors together. A data-level computer 
Simulation must do the same with its processors. 

The Connection Machine system allows processors to make 
connections dynamically. In this way, the system exactly matches 
the relationships of the data it is computing. The linkages 
between processors can change from one program to the next or 
dynamically within stages of a single program. Information is 
passed between processors at a rate of 3 billion bits per 
second, a thousand times the speed of a conventional computer 


network. 


Simplicity of Programming 


Looking at the whole problem at once is a more natural 
approach to computing. It results in simpler programming, 
because there is no need to break up a program and assign 
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sections of it to processors in order to get the benefits of 
parallelism. The processors are not assigned to the instruction 
sequence; they are assigned to the data. 

Moreover, a Single copy of the instruction sequence is used 
by all the processors. In the VLSI example, the instruction 
sequence tells each processor how to simulate a transistor. The 
program is stored in a front end computer (either a Digital 
Equipment Corp. vee or a Symbolics 3600 ) and broadcast, an 
instruction at a time, to all processors, which execute it in 
parallel on their own unique data. The instruction sequence also 
includes commands to pass data to other processors as 
appropriate. There is no need for individual processors to store 
copies of the program; the copy stored on the front end computer 


serves for all. 


the Future Technology Path 


Applications running on the Connection Machine system today 
show that a computer designed specifically to work at the data 
level can solve problems beyond the scope of conventional 
computers. But what about tomorrow, when the problem of 
processing and understanding information will be even more intense? 

The great advantage of data-level parallelism is that it 
scales up as the need for greater computing power grows. The 
Connection Machine architecture is easily expanded to the million 
processor level and beyond. Thinking Machines Corporation is 
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committed to this technology path and is already working to 


develop the next members of its Connection Machine family. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Thinking Machines Corporation has published a 57-page 
technical report, "Introduction to Data-level Parallelism", which 
includes extensive programming examples on the Connection Machine 
system. For a copy of this report, please write: Thinking 
Machines Corporation, 245 First Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


02142-1214, attention Jim Bailey. 


Connection Machine® 


Corporation. 


is a registered trademark of Thinking Machines 


vax® is a registered trademark of Digital Equipment Corporation. 
3600% is a registered trademark of Symbolics, Inc. 
For further press information contact: James Bailey 
Thinking Machines Corp. 
CSN) Beige bal ikal 
or 
Maura FitzGerald 


Miller Communications 
(617) 536-0470 
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CONNECTION MACHINE APPLICATIONS 


ix 
The Connection Machine system's combination of power and 


flexibility at the data level make it appropriate for a wide range 
of problems that have been difficult or impossible to solve with 
traditional computer technology. 

The system's key advantage is that it looks at whole problems 
at once. Its 64,000 processors search entire databases, compute 
across complete visual images, and simulate complete 
electronic circuits simultaneously, at speeds in excess of one 


billion instructions iperesecond (1/000 MIPS). 
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The system can adapt equally well to the data patterns of word 


applications, visual applications, and numerical applications. 
Connections between processors are dynamic, changing as needed to 
match the problem. Data formats are dynamic as well, from one 
bit per word to thousands of bits per word, depending on the 
needs of the problem. 

This combination of processing power and data flexibility 
makes the Connection Machine system ideal for problems with large 
and complex data structures. As the following examples show, 


these problems exist in many categories of applications. 


(more) 
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Example Applications: Words 


Retrieval of unstructured text is one of the most difficult 
applications in word and language computing, and the Connection 
Machine system is revolutionizing the field of unstructured text 
retrieval. In an application where new users typically require a 
full day of training, the Connection Machine Document Retrieval 
System requires 10 minutes of training. Instead of requiring a 
staff of indexers to categorize incoming text, the system performs 
this function automatically. Where conventional systems often 
fail to deliver even 20 percent of the documents the user really 
needs to see, the Connection Machine system is achieving recall 
rates of 80 percent and more. 

The key to this application is the program's whole document 
search algorithm. No intricate "Boolean expressions" are needed 
to refine a search. Once one or two documents are found, the 
user simply points to them and instructs the system to "find all 
the other documents on the same subject." The system extracts 
all the important, content-bearing terms from the example and 
compares them to other whole documents. 

re deed (SNS combination of artificial intelligence and 
parallel processing technologies to solve this problem. 
Artificial intelligence algorithms allow the important, 
content-bearing terms to be extracted from documents 
automatically. They also allow these terms to be weighted 
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according co ithein actual simportance, so the, search is accurately 
focused. Parallel processing allows these terms to be compared 
to the contents of tens of thousands of other documents in a 
fraction of a second. This is because the system automatically 
assigns an individual processor to each document, allowing the 
system to search a whole database at once. The benefit to users 
is immediate: they ask their questions in a more natural way and 
they get more focused and complete answers faster than ever 


before. 


Example Applications: Images 


The Connection Machine system is a perfect match for a wide 
range of image processing applications. For example, it dramatically 
increases the speed of visual information processing, frequently 
at rates 1,000 times as fast as conventional computers. 

Image display is critical to applications where complex 
information must be digested readily by a human expert. As 
Professor Nicholas Negroponte, Director of the M.I.T. Media Arts 
Laboratory and an early Connection Machine customer, notes, "We are 
developing a.very fast way to produce holograms from computer 
images in parallel. This is very important for medicine. 

We know from tests that doctors can find an anomaly ina true 

3-D image much more effectively than when they use current display 
techniques, and holograms can give that true 3-D representation 
using data from CAT scanners and NMR devices." 
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The Connection Machine system is also being used to process 
huge volumes of incoming images. In a mapping application, 
contour maps are computed and displayed automatically from two 
overhead images taken from slightly different angles. Because 
it looks at the whole problem at once, the Connection Machine 
system is able to produce contour maps at a rate of 7,000 per 


hour, compared to 15 per hour on a conventional machine. 


Example Applications: Numbers 


Numeric applications provide some of the most challenging 
examples of unstructured data. To accurately capture physical 
reality, mathematical models must often be non-uniform, more 
dense in one area and less dense inanother. As Professor Oliver 
McBryan of the Courant Institute notes, "Problems such as those 
from structural analysis or from vortex simulations, where 
complex and irregular communications are required between distant 
processors, will benefit most from the high connectivity of the 
Connection Machine communications network." 

VLSI simulation is another example of a numeric problem with 
complex and irregular communications. "Users of conventional 
computers rarely try to simulate more than 50 to 500 transistors 
at a detailed level," notes Rolf D. Fiebrich, director of the design 
automation group at Thinking Machines. The Connection Machine 


system is performing full, detailed simulations on circuits as 
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large as 8,000 transistors, with results available in 15 minutes 


or less. 


Aggregate Behavior 


Powerful though they are, words, images, and numbers are 
Simply abstractions of the world around us. They simplify 
information and behavior that are too complicated to deal with 
directly. Now, with the Connection Machine system, users are 
reaching and modeling that behavior directly. 

Fluid dynamics simulation is an excellent example. Computer 
models of fluids form the basis of modern weather forecasting, 
airplane design, automobile streamlining, and ship-hull 
contouring. While traditional simulations must employ 
complicated and imperfect mathematical formulas, the Connection 
Machine system models the movement and jostling of individual 
molecule groups directly. As billions of individual interactions 
occur, the fluid behavior emerges. 

Moreover, because the Connection Machine system makes fluid 
simulation an interactive process, a user can now alter and model 


an object in minutes instead of hours. 


The Future 


The Connection Machine system's ability to operate on words, 
images, and numbers offers, for the first time, the ability to 


(more) 
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utilize all three processing modes in a single application. This 
means that users performing numerical simulations will be able to 
draw on knowledge bases of unstructured information and display 
their results in more sophisticated visual images. It makes 
possible image processing applications that will incorporate 
reasoning capabilities. In short, a whole new level of 
applications capability has been opened, and it is this 
capability that will form the basis of world leadership in the 


race to create the next generation of computer technology. 


ConnectionMachine®is a registered trademark of Thinking 
Machines Corporation. 


For further information, contact: James Bailey 
Thinking Machines Corp. 
CO) a7 oom ly 


or 
Maura FitzGerald 


Miller Communications 
(617) 536-0470 
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Imagine a computer that expands your vision 


we 


by looking at the whole problem at once. 
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Imagine a 1000 Mips computer that 
is simple to program. That’s right. 
1000 million instructions per second. 
And simple to program. 


A computer that solves your problems 
by working on all of the data at once, 
instead of one word at a time. 


A computer that handles words and 
pictures as easily as numbers. 


A computer that is opening new 
frontiers in applications. 


The Connection Machine® com- 
puter system is here. Reversing 
a twenty-year trend toward 
greater and greater complex- 
ity in large scale computing 


systems. Uniting immense pro- 
cessing power with simplicity 
of programming. Establishing 
a new standard of large scale 
computing capability. 


The Connection Machine system is 
easy to use because it has enough 
computing elements to assign one 
to each piece of data. Its 64,000 
processors scan whole data bases, 
process whole pictorial images, 
and simulate whole VLSI circuits 
simultaneously. All processors are 
linked together in a dynamic net- 
work that reconfigures to match 
the way the problem works. The 
result is a simpler to program 
computer, one that delivers its 
enormous computing power 

more naturally and directly. 

What do we mean by “simple to 
program”? We mean that many of 
your most complicated and time- 
consuming subroutines can be 
replaced by single operations that 
are executed directly by the 
machine. Not just regular opera- 
tions like vector arithmetic, but 


also operations that require com- 
plex patterns of data transfer, like 
network propagation and sorting. 

We also mean that it is easy to 
use. You interact with the familiar 
programming environment of a 
front end system, running the 
editors, utilities, and operating 
system to which you are already 
accustomed. You write your 
program in a simple extension of a 
high level programming language, 
like C or Lisp. The compiler and 
the Connection Machine hardware 
automatically take care of how the 
data is allocated to the processors, 
how operations are synchronized, 
and what data is communicated 
from one processor to another. It’s 
good at those things, so you can 
concentrate on the application, not 
the computer. 
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Looking at the whole problem at 
once means computing on every 
element of a data structure at the 
same time. The Connection 
Machine system’s tens of thou- 
sands of processors allow it to do 
this in a straightforward way: by 
attaching a separate processor to 
each element of a data structure. 

The type of data structure 
depends on the application. In 
many language processing applica- 
tions, data level parallelism means 
a processor for every word or 
every meaning. For data base appli- 
cations, it means a processor for 
every document. In a numeric 
simulation, it may mean a processor 
for every element of a matrix. And 
in image processing, data level par- 
allelism means a processor for 
every picture element, or pixel, in 
an image. 

The performance advantages of 
data level parallelism are dramatic. 
The parallelism inherent in the 
data structures grows with the size 
of the data. Processing all the pix- 
els in an image, for example, is as 
fast as processing one pixel, 
because they can all be computed 
at the same time. A whole data 
base can be searched in the time it 
takes to search one document. 
When computing the flow of air over 


an airplane wing, the Connection 
Machine system calculates the flow 
over all parts of the wing simulta- 
neously, just like it works in reality. 
Speedups of 1000 or more are com- 
mon with data level parallelism. 

If data level parallelism is so sim- 
ple and powerful, why don’t all big 
computers work this way? Because 
in order to make these programs 
work, tens of thousands of proces- 
sors have to work together. 

They have to communicate. The 
Connection Machine system solves 
the communications problem in 
hardware, so the natural algorithms 
work well. 

What makes the Connection 
Machine system work are the con- 
nections. Inside the machine there 
is avery flexible high-bandwidth 
communication network that moves 
data between processors at billions 
of bits per second. Routing circuits 
on every chip automatically steer 
data along the fastest paths, helping 
to make programming simpler. 
There is no need to adapt your 
application to the structure of a 
fixed architecture like a grid, ring, 
hypercube, or tree. Instead, the 
Connection Machine system adapts 
to your application, by dynamically 
forming the connections that are 
needed. 


(A) In the simulation of a VLSI 

integrated circuit, the individual 

problem element is the transistor. 

Transistors connect together by 

_ their circuit wiring, which is unique 
to the individual circuit. Some 
transistors are wired to the transis- 
tor next door, some are wired to 
transistors clear across the chip, 

_and others are wired to both. For 
every VLSI circuit it simulates, 
the Connection Machine system 
reconfigures its internal processor 
connections to match the wiring of 
the circuit. 


(B) In picture processing, the indi- 
vidual problem element is the 
pixel. Pixels interact in a grid 
pattern, with the state of each pixel 
influencing those adjacent to it. For 
image processing, the Connection 
Machine system configures itself 
as a grid, allowing each processor 
to pass information to the proces- 
sors above, below, and to the sides. 


(C) In language processing, the 
individual problem element is the 
word or the meaning. Words and 
meanings connect together in 
increasingly complex structures 
called semantic networks. The 
Connection Machine system sets 


up a connection between each 
related word and meaning. 


(D) The most demanding applica- 
tions have no fixed topology. They 
change during the course of the 
problem. So does the Connection 
Machine system. A complete 
vision system may, for example, 
start its analysis by filtering the 
image ina grid topology. Global 
operations, such as computing the 
average intensity, are naturally 
tree-like in nature. Bringing 
together features into objects 
requires irregular patterns of 
communication. Only the 
Connection Machine system 
adapts dynamically to these 
changing patterns. 

In short, the Connection 
Machine system’s simplicity is also 
the source of its great power. Large 
numbers of processors plus a 
dynamically reconfigurable inter- 
communications network combine 
to allow processing to go on ~ 
directly at the data level, where 
thousand-fold parallelism is natural. 


Connection Machine simplicity 
and ease of programming extend 
across the full range of applica- 
tions where the amount of data 


is large. In numeric and symbolic 


applications alike, the system’s 
ability to dynamically configure 
itself to the natural structure of 
each problem makes algorithms 
more natural and implementa- 
tion more rapid. 


Example Application: Words. 
The Connection Machine system 
is allowing certain artificial intelli- 
gence algorithms to be applied to 
real-world problems for the first 
time. One of the most important of 
these applications is data base 
search. 

The Connection Machine data 
base system retrieves information 
by whole document comparison 
instead of by individual “key word.” 
The user can point to a single rele- 
vant document and say, in effect, 
“Find me all the documents on the 
same subject as this one.” The 
system compares content-bearing 
words and phrases throughout the 
documents. Up to 64,000 whole 
document comparisons are 
performed simultaneously. 

Whole document comparisons 
consistently find relevant docu- 
ments that keyword-based systems 
miss, because they do not depend 
on matching any single word. 
Within a document there are 
scores of content-bearing words. 
Many will appear in other docu- 
ments on the same subject, assur- 
ing that an overall match is found 
even though particular words may 
be missing. The second advantage 
of whole document comparison is 
that it can present the best 
documents first. Documents with 
the most significant matches are 
selected for display at the top of 
the list. 

The Connection Machine 
retrieval system also eliminates 
manual indexing of unstructured 
text. Even huge volumes of incom- 
ing text are analyzed automatically 
by Thinking Machines indexing 
algorithms, which pick out the 
content-bearing words and phrases. 
These phrases form the basis for 
the subsequent search decisions. 

“Whole document” algorithms 
are just one of the areas of natural 
language computing that the Con- 
nection Machine system is making 
easy to implement. Interestingly, 
many of these approaches have 
been known for 20 years, but until 
now they have been too difficult to 
program. 


Example Application: Pictures. 
Today, to gain useful information 
from satellite images, users must 
analyze pictorial information 
directly, and in very high volume. 
Modern analysis of food production, 
land terrain, and weather patterns 
all depend on these pictures. 

The Connection Machine system 
has made it possible to automati- 
cally generate contour maps in a 
few seconds instead of a few hours. 
The algorithms to do this utilize 
two images of the same terrain 
taken from slightly different angles. 

After the noise in the images 
is removed, they are “slid” over 
each other and minute features 
compared. Thinking Machines 
comparison algorithms note the 
alignment of features at each stage. 
The more a feature is displaced 
between the two images, the closer 
it is to the camera and hence the 
higher it is in physical terrain 
terms. This information allows the 
system to draw and display a con- 
tour map of the terrain. 

The Connection Machine archi- 
tecture is ideal for the whole range 
of vision algorithms and applica- 
tions. Region labeling algorithms, 
for example, pick out areas of 
consistent intensity within a picture 
and mark them as single objects. 
Other algorithms pick out addi- 
tional significant features, such as 
lines and arcs, for further analysis. 
The combination of these capabili- 
ties, many of which operate at a 
thousand times the speed of con- 
ventional computers, makes the 
Connection Machine system the 
computer of choice for demanding 
vision applications. 


Example Application: Numbers. 
The Connection Machine system 
brings a new level of power and 
naturalness to numeric computing 
applications. The simulation of a 
VLSI circuit shows how general 
communication and massive com- 
puting power combine to provide 
an easy-to-program solution. The 
problem is to feed a wave-form into 
a circuit, then compute the wave- 
form that the circuit will produce at 
any other selected point. For a 
circuit with tens of thousands of 
transistors, all switching on and 

off in parallel, the required number 
of computations is immense. 

The Connection Machine system 
configures its communications 
pattern to match each individual cir- 
cuit exactly. A complete processor 
is assigned to each transistor and 
node. The linkages between proc- 
essors are configured to match the 
wires between transistors. The 
simulation matches the reality: all 
processors (transistors) compute 
(change state) in parallel. 

Processors evaluate mathemat- 
ical equations that describe the 
behavior of the device they are 
simulating. Then they communi- 
cate their voltage, conductance, 
current, and charge to other de- 
vices. Finally, the system iterates 
to reach consistent values for all 
devices for that time step of the 
simulation. 

VLSI simulation is just one of 
the two-dimensional and three- 
dimensional numeric problems that 
the Connection Machine system is 
solving. Other examples include 
matrix algebra and linear 
programming. 


Example Application: Aggregate 
Behavior. Powerful though they 
are, words, numbers, and pictures 
are simply abstractions of the world 
around us. They simplify behavior 
that is too complex to deal with 
directly. 

Fluid dynamics is an outstanding 
example of how the power of the 
Connection Machine system allows 
innovative users to cut through 
these abstractions and reach the 
physical behavior directly. By 
analyzing the way fluids flow, scien- 
tists design more efficient aircraft 
and make more accurate weather 
forecasts. Traditional methods 
have modeled fluids by partial dif- 
ferential equations. The Connec- 
tion Machine system provides new 
insights by more directly modeling 
the behavior of actual molecules. 

Huge numbers of packets are 
introduced into the system, each 
like a tiny bundle of molecules. 
They move and jostle according to 
very simple logical rules. No arith- 
metic of any kind is involved, so 
the programming is simpler than 
traditional methods. 

As these individual local 
interactions evolve in huge num- 
bers (the Connection Machine 
system can update a billion of these 
individual states per second), 
the behavior of fluids emerges. 
Injected from an edge, a fluid flows 
in a regular way until an obstruc- 
tion (such as an airfoil) is encoun- 
tered. Swirls and eddies appear. 
Over time they lose their energy 
and trail off. 

The simplicity of the model 
makes simulation an interactive 
process for the first time. A change 
in the geometry of the object 
requires no lengthy reinitialization. 
Results for a new shape are 
available in a minute or two. 
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ts VLSI simulation 
a ona is just one of the 
ih mn two-dimensional 

and three- 
dimensional 
numeric problems 
the Connection 
Machine system 
is solving. 


Fluid dynamics is 
an outstanding 
example of how 
the power of the 
Connection 
Machine system 
allows innovative 
users to deal with 
physical behavior 
directly. 


Programming and Using the 
Connection Machine System. 
We no longer have to accept com- 
plexity as the price of increased 
performance in high end comput- 
ers. The Connection Machine sys- 
tem achieves performance without 
tricky compilers, ultra-fast compo- 
nents, or exotic packaging. 

Simple Construction. The Con- 
nection Machine system uses a few 
simple parts over and over again. A 
special processor chip implements 
sixteen processors. 4096 of these 
chips are used in the system as a 
whole. Design rules throughout the 
system are conservative. There 
are no exotic technologies to cause 
reliability problems. The system is 
entirely air cooled. No unusual site 
preparation is required. 

If a failure does occur, fault diag- 
nosis is rapid. Each processor 
needs only to check itself. 65,536 
processors do this testing in paral- 
lel. Most failures are isolated to 
the chip level within five minutes. 
Hardware is repaired by replacing 
modules. There are only seven 
kinds of modules in the system, so 
a complete set of spares is easily 
maintained at every site. 


Familiar Operating Environ- 
ment. The user interacts with the 
Connection Machine system 
through a conventional front end 
system, such as a VAX! or a Symbol- 
ics 3600.° The front end supports 
the operating environment. Instal- 
lation of a Connection Machine 
system does not mean introducing 
a new operating environment into 
your data center. 

The system is programmed via 
the front end, using familiar editors 
and utilities. File structures and 
network protocols are supported 
there as well, as are the full range 
of standard VAX and Symbolics 
peripherals. 

A Closer Look: Programming at 
the Data Level. Computers oper- 
ate by having a program (the con- 
trol sequence) operating on a set of 
data elements to solve a particular 
problem. Systems that use “control 
level parallelism” apply their pro- 
cessors to individual sections of the 
program. The Connection Machine 
system applies its parallelism 
directly to the data. The amount of 
parallelism that can be exploited 
grows with the size of the data. 
There is no need to segment the 
program. 

If the data structures contain 
fewer than 65,536 elements apiece, 
the Connection Machine system 
makes the assignment directly. 


If there are more, the system 
operates in virtual processor mode, 
simulating a larger number of pro- 
cessors in a way that is transparent 
to the user’s program. The system 
can easily support up to 1,000,000 
processors in the virtual processor 
mode. 

Variable word length program- 
ming and dynamic reconfiguration 
complete the task of matching the 
program’s data exactly. Data ina 
Connection Machine system may 
be as small as one bit or as large as 
thousands of bits. For picture pro- 
cessing, one- to eight-bit values are 
common. For numeric processing, 
16- to 64-bit words appear most 
frequently. Language processing 
values, such as words and sen- 
tences, can vary from a few bits to 
thousands. The Connection 
Machine system handles them all 
with equal efficiency. 

Dynamic reconfiguration 
matches the data’s connectivity as 
well as the data itself. When the 
data structures are set up, so are 
the linkages. Any processor can 
send data to any other processor. 
Within the Connection Machine 
language environment, data con- 
nections are carried out automati- 
cally. At the hardware level, the 
system supports interconnection 
with a communications system 
called the router. All 65,536 
processors can exchange data 
simultaneously. 


The C* Programming Language. 
C* is a direct implementation of 
the data level computing philosophy 
for general purpose computing. 
The language is so similar to C that 
it requires no separate compiler. 
C* is implemented simply as a pre- 
processor to the standard C com- 
piler. Consistent with the tenets 

of data level parallelism, there are 
no changes to the basic command 
structure. The control sequence 

of a C program does not change 
within C*. Enhancements are at the 
data level, allowing data structures 
to be connected to individual 
processors for rapid execution. 
The *Lisp Programming Lan- 
guage. *Lisp is a direct implemen- 
tation of the data level philosophy 
for artificial intelligence applica- 
tions. *Lisp adds data structures to 
allow direct control of memory 
allocation and assignment of data 
values to processors. It gives the 
programmer direct access to, and 
control over, the Connection 
Machine hardware, but does so 
from within the Lisp programming 
language. Thus the *Lisp user 
retains all the productivity benefits 
of the Lisp machine environment. 


The Connection Machine system 
uses a few simple parts over and 
over again. A special processor 
chip implements sixteen proces- 
sors. 4096 of these chips are used 
in the system as a whole. 


The Future Belongs to Com- 
puters That Look At the Whole 
Problem At Once. 

The Connection Machine system 
operates on a problem’s entire 

data set at once. It is a strikingly 
simpler approach that opens up 
whole new possibilities for problem- 
solving. For picture and image 
processing, it provides performance 
levels thousands of times greater 
than conventional machines. For 
language processing, it provides 
access to information in the way 
people can most easily use it. For 
scientific processing, it provides 
access to physical phenomena 
never before captured in computer 
simulation. 

Yet the impact of data level com- 
puting is only just beginning. As 
innovative scientists are becoming 
conversant with the Connection 
Machine system’s potential, they 
are inventing new algorithms and 
approaches to problem-solving. 
They are merging the image, 
language, and numeric processing 
capabilities of the system into 
higher level algorithms. Thinking 
Machines Corporation itself is at 
the forefront of this new wave of 
computing. By using knowledge in 
all its forms, we see the potential 
for computing systems far more 
useful and far more powerful than 
anything available to us today. 


®CONNECTION MACHINE is a registered 
trademark of Thinking Machines 
Corporation 

™The CUBE OF LIGHTS symbol is a trade- 
mark of Thinking Machines Corporation 

™VAX is a trademark of Digital Equipment 
Corp. 

™SYMBOLICS 3600 is a trademark of 
Symbolics, Inc. 


Some day we will 
builda thinking machine. 


It will be a truly 
intelligent machine. 


One that can see and 
hear and speak. 


A machine that will 
be proud of us. 
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Thinking Machines Corporation was founded in 1983 
based on a belief that developments in and interaction 
between two rapidly evolving technologies would create 
an opportunity to design a leading-edge computer system 
for the future. Parallel processing and artificial intelligence 
technology are the driving forces which combine to make 
possible computer systems — hardware and software — 
with fundamentally new and different capabilities. 


Sheryl L. Handler 
President and Founder 


PLeDAMEE 


Prior to founding Thinking 
Machines Corporation, Sheryl was 
President for 12 years of PACE/ 
CRUX, a domestic and interna- 
tional economic development firm. 
Clients ranged from biotechnology 
and telecommunication companies 
to the World Bank, the U.S. State 
Department, the U.N. and numer- 
ous other agencies and compa- 
nies. Her experience in working 
across scientific, engineering and 
business disciplines provides the 
basis for assembling and managing 
the world-class team behind 
Thinking Machines. 


Sheryl was educated at Case 
Western Reserve, Harvard and 
MIT, where she was a Collamore- 
Rogers Scholar. 


Richard J. Clayton 
Vice President 
Connection Machine® 
Operations 


M-S:EsE-, MIT. 


During his 20 year career at Digi- 
tal Equipment Corp., Dick was 
Vice President of Computer Sys- 
tems Development and Vice Presi- 
dent of Advanced Manufacturing 
Technology. His responsibilities 
included management of the origi- 
nal VAX hardware design effort. 
Prior to that he was Group Prod- 
uct Line Manager of Medium 
Systems. 


He has focused the engineering 
efforts on sound design and ease 
of manufacturing. Dick is estab- 
lishing the production, field, and 
support organization to assure 
customer satisfaction during the 
company’s accelerated growth. 


Marvin Denicoff 
Chief of Project 
Development 
and Founder 


M.A., Mexico City College, 
Mexico. 


For over 30 years, Marvin was 
the architect of U.S. government 
programs in artificial intelligence 
and related research. As Director 
of the Computer Science program 
at the Office of Naval Research, 
he directed DOD’s largest basic 
research program in artificial intel- 
ligence, man-machine systems, 
and advanced software. His many 
honors and awards include the 
DOD/Navy Distinguished Civilian 
Service Award. 


As Chief of Project Development 
and a founder, Marvin structures 
joint projects between Thinking 
Machines and corporations, gov- 
ernment agencies, and univer- 
sities. 


W. Daniel Hillis 
Founding Scientist 


MoS MET. 


Danny is an acknowledged indus- 
try leader in massively parallel 
systems design. He has made 
important contributions to artifi- 
cial intelligence applications in the 
fields of common sense reasoning 
and robotics, as well as in the field 
of systems architecture. He is a 
former Hertz fellow and author of 
the book The Connection Machine. 


Danny is the architect of the 

Connection Machine system. The 
design of the hardware is a direct 
outgrowth of his pioneering work 


in parallel algorithms and software. 


Mirza Mehdi 
Vice President for 
Corporate Development 


M.B.A., Georgia State University. 


Mirza’s experience and accomplish- 
ments span the range from major 
multi-national firms to vigorous 
young companies. After honing 

his analytical skills as a Certified 
Public Accountant with Arthur 
Andersen & Co., he managed the 
Business Planning Department 

of the International Division of 
Baxter-Iravenol Laboratories, 
where his responsibilities included 
planning and evaluation of poten- 
tial acquisitions. Prior to joining 
Thinking Machines, Mirza was the 
Director of Finance and Business 
Development for Genetics Insti- 
tute, Inc., a major biotechnology 
firm. 

At Thinking Machines, Mirza pro- 
vides expertise in strategic plan- 
ning, project evaluation and finan- 
cial management, and an overview 
that bridges the scientific and busi- 
ness activities of the company. 


Marvin Minsky 
Founding Scientist 


Donner Professor of 
Science, MIT 


Ph.D., Princeton. 


Marvin is a father of the artificial 
intelligence field and one of its 
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Chapter 1 


Data Level Parallelism 


1.1 Parallelism in the World Around Us 


Whenever many things happen at once, parallelism is at work. It is at work for one of 
two reasons: either because someone is in a hurry or because it is the natural course of 
events. If, for example, many people are working at once to compose a song, it is because 
someone is in a hurry. Music is a naturally sequential process. Physical phenomena, on 
the other hand, are almost always parallel. The wind in a wind tunnel does not blow 
over one square centimeter of an automobile body at a time. It blows across the whole 
frame at once, showing the engineers how the flow in one section interacts with the flow in 
another. If we simulate the wind in parallel, the results come faster as a natural consequence. 
The parallelism is being utilized, but it is not being artificially imposed. Other examples 
of fundamentally parallel phenomena include vision processing, information retrieval, and 
many types of mathematical operations. 


1.2 Parallelism in Computer Systems 


The same two motivations, doing things in a hurry and doing things more naturally, also 
motivate computer architects. Until recently, those architects who are focused on greater 
speed have obtained it from faster circuitry. Making the electronics twice as fast, or the 
memory twice as big, has traditionally been a cost-effective way to double the performance 
of a single-processor computer system. But now these gains have become much harder to 
achieve. Limits to circuit speed have been reached. So designers who are solely focused on 
speed are now seeking to inject parallelism into their designs. If two computers of traditional 
architecture can operate in parallel, the overall speed of the system can double. 

There is, however, another starting point for the design process. Computer architects 
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can go back to the problems themselves and understand the parallelism that has been there 
all along. Having understood it, they can build a system that exploits it directly. The first 
benefit of this approach is simplicity. A computer that fits the problems it solves is easier to 
use and program than a computer that doesn’t. And it is also faster. Systems that couple 
to the inherent structure of a problem mine a deeper vein of parallelism. For this reason, 
they can dramatically outperform systems whose superficial performance specifications seem 
superior. When parallelism is imposed on a problem, a speed-up of ten is considered good. 
When inherent parallelism is exploited, speed-ups of 1000 are commonplace. 

Some applications benefit much more than others. While certain problems do not have 
a large amount of parallelism, there is a large and growing body of important problems that 
do. For these applications the method of designing the computer around the inherent paral- 
lelism of the problem is proving to be outstandingly valuable. This approach is called “data 
level parallelism.” The remaining sections of this report describe data level parallelism and 
its application to three very different computing problems. The implementation examples 
use the Connection Machine system, the first data level parallel computer available on the 
commercial market. (See reference [8] for further discussion of the Connection Machine 
system) 


1.3. Two Styles of Computer Parallelism 


All computer programs consist of a sequence of instructions (the control sequence) and a 
sequence of data elements. Large programs have tens of thousands of instructions operating 
on tens of thousands, or even millions of data elements. Parallelism exists in both places. 
Many of the instructions in the control sequence are independent; they may in fact be exe- 
cuted in parallel by multiple processors. This approach is called “control level parallelism.” 
On the other hand, large numbers of the data elements are also independent; operations on 
these data elements may be carried out in parallel by multiple processors. This approach, 
as mentioned in the previous section, is called “data level parallelism.” Each approach has 
its strengths and limitations. In particular, data level parallelism works best on problems 
with large amounts of data. Small data structures generally do not have enough inherent, 
parallelism at the data level. When the ratio of program to data is high, it is often more 
efficient to use control level parallelism. But control level parallelism requires the user to 
break up the program and then maintain control and synchronization of the pieces. 


1.4 The Connection Machine Data Level Parallel Computer 


The Connection Machine computer from Thinking Machines Corporation is the first system 
to implement data level parallelism in a general purpose way. Since the computer is designed 
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around the structure of real world problems, the best way to understand the Connection 
Machine architecture is to follow its use in solving an actual problem. A VLSI simulation 
example will be used for that purpose. In VLSI simulation, the computer is used to verify 
a circuit design before it is released to be manufactured. The Connection Machine system 
provides a very direct way to perform this simulation. Each transistor in the circuit is 
simulated by an individual processor in the system. The chapters which follow explain 
three more examples in much greater detail. 


1.4.1 Program Execution 


Data level parallelism uses a single control sequence, or program, and executes it one step at 
a time, just as it is done on a traditional computer. The Connection Machine system utilizes 
a standard architecture front end computer for this purpose. All programs are stored on 
the front end machine. Its operating system supports program development, networking, 
and low speed I/O. The front end computer has access to all the memory in the system, 
albeit one data element at a time because it is a serial computer. 

All Connection Machine program execution is controlled by the front end system. A 
Connection Machine program has two kinds of instructions in it: those that operate on one 
data element and those that operate on a whole data set at once. Any single-data-element 
instructions are executed directly by the front end; that is what it is good at. The important 
instructions, those that operate on the whole data set at once, are passed to the Connection 
Machine hardware for execution. 

In the VLSI simulation example, the important instructions are the ones which tell 
each processor to step through its individual transistor simulation process. Each processor 
executes the same sequence of instructions, but applies them to its own data, the data that 
describes the voltage, current, conductance, and charge of its transistor at that time step 
of the simulation. 


1.4.2 The Connection Machine Processors 


In order to operate on the whole data set at once, the Connection Machine system has 
a distinct processor for each data element. The system implements a network of 65,536 
individual computers, each with its own 4096 bits of memory. The data that describe 
the problem are stored in the individual processors’ memories. During program execution, 
whenever the front end encounters an instruction which applies to all the data at once, 
it passes the instruction across an interface to the Connection Machine hardware. The 
instruction is broadcast to all 65,536 processors, which execute it in parallel. 

Applications problems need not have exactly 65,536 data items. If there are fewer, 
the system temporarily switches off the processors that are not needed. If there are more 
problem elements, the Connection Machine hardware operates in virtual processor mode. 
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Each physical processor simulates multiple processors, each with a smaller memory. Virtual 
processing is a standard, and transparent, feature of the system. A Connection Machine 
system can easily support up to a million virtual processors. In general, a problem should 
have between ten thousand and a million data elements to be appropriate for the Connection 
Machine system. 


1.4.3 Connection Machine I/O 


Since the front end system has access to all Connection Machine memory, it can load data 
into that memory and read it back out again. For small amounts of data, this is a practical 
approach, but for large amounts it is too slow. A separate 500-megabit-per-second I/O bus 
is used instead. This bus is used for disk swapping, image transfer, and other operations 
which exceed the capacity of the front end. 


1.5 Communications: The Key to Data Level Parallelism 


Large numbers of individual processors are necessary for data level parallelism, but by 
themselves they are not enough. After all, there is more to a VLSI circuit than individual 
transistors. A circuit is made up of transistors connected by wires. Similarly, there is 
more to a Connection Machine system than just processors. A Connection Machine system 
is made up of processors interconnected by a massive inter-connection system called the 
router. 

The router allows any processor to establish a link to any other processor. In the case of 
the VLSI simulation example, the links between processors exactly match the wiring pattern 
between the transistors. Each processor computes the state of an individual transistor 
and communicates that state to the other processors (transistors) it is connected to. All 
Connection Machine processors may send and receive messages simultaneously. The router 
has an overall capacity of three billion bits per second. 

It is part of the reality of the world we live in that many things happen at once, in 
parallel. It is part of the beauty of the world we live in that these many things connect and 
interact in a variety of patterns. Looking at the whole problem at once requires a computer 
that combines the ability to operate in parallel with the ability to interconnect. 

Since the structure of each problem is different, the interconnection pattern of the com- 
puter must be flexible. All linkages between Connection Machine processors are established 
in software. Therefore, the system can configure its processors in a rectangular grid for one 
problem and then into a semantic network for the next. Rings, trees, and butterflies are 
other commonly used topologies. The chapter on hardware describes router operation in 
greater detail. 
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1.6 Connection Machine Application Examples 


Each of chapters 2, 3, and 4 describes a Connection Machine example in detail. First 
the algorithm is described, and then the actual program that implements this algorithm 
is presented and discussed. It is not necessary to study the program to appreciate the 
simplicity of the overall approach. Many readers will want to skip over these details. The 
third example, contour mapping, is quite sophisticated. Hence the program for this example 
is more complex than the two that precede it. 

The initial Connection Machine languages are C* and *Lisp. C* is an extension of C 
and is appropriate for a wide range of general purpose applications. *Lisp is an extension of 
Lisp. Lisp, while less well known than C, is also an appropriate language for a wide variety 
of applications. Its primary use, however, has been in the field of artificial intelligence. 
Chapters 5 and 6 provide an introduction to these languages. 


CHAPTER 1. DATA LEVEL PARALLELISM 


Chapter 2 


Document Retrieval 


There is too much to read. The written material for almost every discipline grows much 
faster than any one person can read it. Computers have not provided much relief to date. 
Now data level parallelism provides the computing power to implement significantly better 
solutions to the document retrieval problem. These solutions are more natural, so they 
require less user training. And they are much more accurate, so they give the user much 
greater confidence in the results. 


2.1 Accessing Computer Data Bases 


There are a number of systems today that provide on-line access to text information, but 
they perform poorly because they rely on a “keyword” mechanism for finding documents. 
The premise of a keyword system is that the relevance of a whole document can be deter- 
mined by the presence or absence of a few individual words. Users enter one or more “key- 
words” or labels that they feel capture the sense of the information needed. All documents 
which either contain these words or have been indexed under these words are retrieved. 
Those that do not are ignored. Even with refinements, such as “Find all occurrences of 
‘New England Patriots’ within ten words of ‘Superbowl’,” a keyword search generally tends 
to either find too many documents for the user to cope with, or too few for the user to find 
useful. It is a guessing game, with the user trying to imagine the most fruitful search terms. 

Not all relevant documents contain the one particular word that the user chose, because 
writers use language differently. A search for documents containing the word “chips” may 
find five relevant documents, but miss ten others that were indexed under “integrated 
circuits” or “VLSI.” Since the search yields only one third of the relevant documents, it 
would be considered to have a recall of 33%. Worse yet, the five relevant documents might 
be returned mixed into twenty other documents describing cookies or paint or other subjects 
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where the word “chips” appears. Such a search would be considered to have a precision of 
20%. Recent published testing has shown that recall results of as little as 20% are common 
with keyword based systems [1]. 

In short, keyword-based systems are very good at finding one or two relevant documents 
quickly. What they are poor at is producing a refined result with high recall and high 
precision. The Connection Machine document retrieval system provides a very powerful 
way for doing complete searches. It starts out using a keyword approach, but once the 
first relevant document is found, the whole approach changes. The user proceeds by simply 
pointing to one or more relevant documents and saying, in effect, “Find me all the documents 
in the database that are on the same subjects as this one.” A document that has been 
identified as relevant by the user is referred to here as a “good document.” 


2.2 Algorithms for Document Retrieval 


Data level parallelism makes massive document comparisons simple. The basic idea is 
this: a database of documents is stored in the Connection Machine system, one or more 
documents per processor. Once the first good document is found, it is used to form a search 
pattern. The search pattern contains all the content words of the document. The host 
machine broadcasts the words in the pattern to all the processors at once. Each processor 
checks to see if its document has the word. If it does, it increases the score for its document. 
When the entire pattern has been broadcast, the document that most closely matches the 
pattern will have the highest score, and can be presented first to the user. 

The algorithm is simple to program because it takes advantage of innate characteristics 
of documents rather than programming tricks and second guessing. Every document is, 
in effect, a thesaurus of its subject matter. A high percentage of the synonyms of each 
topic appear because writers work to avoid repetition. In addition, variants of each word 
(such as plural, singular, and possessive forms), and semantically related terms also appear 
among the words in a particular article. Clearly not every synonym, variant, and related 
term will occur in a single article, but many terms will. Each reinforces the connection 
between the search pattern and the document. Spurious documents, on the other hand, 
will not be reinforced. The word “chip” will appear in an article about cookies, but “VLSI” 
and “integrated circuit” simply will not. In the overall scoring, truly useful documents are 
reliably separated from random matches. (See figures 2.1 and 2.2.) 


2.3 Database Loading on the Connection Machine System 


A document database may be constructed from sources of text such as wire services, elec- 
tronic mail, and other electronic databases. For this description it is important to draw a 
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MPG 


automobile exhaust 


economy 


Figure 2.1: Documents on the same subject have a high overlap of vocabulary. 


sugar 


VLSI 


chocolate 


wafer 


shelf life 


integrated 
circuit 


retail 


Figure 2.2: Documents on different subjects have low overlap of vocabulary. 
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distinction between source documents and content kernels. A source document contains the 
full actual text of a particular article, book, letter, or report, and is stored on the front-end’s 
disk. A content kernel is a compressed form of the source document that encodes just the 
important words and phrases. It omits the commonplace words. Content kernels are stored 
in the memory of Connection Machine system. 

The content kernel is produced automatically from the source document. First, the 
source document is processed by a Thinking Machines document indexer program that 
marks the most significant terms in the text. Next these terms are encoded into a bit- 
vector data structure, using a method called “surrogate coding.” Surrogate coding, which 
is sometimes referred to as a “hash coding” method, allows the content kernel to be stored 
more compactly. It also speeds up the search process. In surrogate coding, each term in 
the content kernel is mapped into ten different bits in a 1024-bit vector. The ten selected 
bits in the vector are set to one to indicate the presence of the word in the document. In a 
content kernel of 30 terms, the process of surrogate coding ends up marking about a third 
of the bits as ones. 

The source document in its original form is available for retrieval and presentation to 
the user when needed. The location of the original document on the system disk is stored 
with the content kernel. 

Each segment of the content kernel is made up of the following fields: 


*score* is used by the document lookup program to accumulate the ranking of each 
content kernel in the database according to how closely the content kernel matches 
the user’s search pattern. Each time a match is found, *score* is updated. 


*document-id* contains a reference to the original source document that this content 
kernel was derived from. When a content kernel is selected from the database lookup, 
the user is shown the source document referred to by this index. 


*kernel* is a table of the surrogate-coded bit-vector encoding. 


The necessary declarations for these fields are as follows. (In this chapter only, all of the 
code is presented twice, first in the *Lisp language and then in the C* language, to make it 
easy to compare the two languages. Because the characters * and ? may not appear in C* 
identifiers, such *Lisp names as *score* and word-appears? are rendered in C* simply as 
score and word_appears.) 


;;; Declarations for the *Lisp version. 


(defconstant table-size 1024) 
(defconstant hash-size 10) 
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(*defvar *score*) 
(*defvar *document-id*) 
(*defvar *kernel*) 


/* Declarations for the C* version. */ 


#define TABLE_SIZE 1024 
#define HASH_SIZE 10 


poly unsigned score, document_id; 


poly bit kernel [TABLE_SIZE] ; 


2.4 Document Lookup on the Connection Machine System 


During the first stage of document lookup, the user lists a set of terms to be used to search 
the database, and receives back an ordered list of documents that contain all or some of 
those terms. The user then points to a document which is relevant, and from this document 
an overall search pattern of content-bearing words is assembled. The search pattern is simply 
a list of these words, with weights assigned to each word. The weight assigned to a word is 
inversely proportional to its frequency in the database (for example, “platinum” appears in 
the database less frequently than “gold,” and therefore has a higher weight associated with 
it). This weighting mechanism ensures that uncommon words have more of an influence 
than common words over which content kernels get selected during the document lookup 
process. 

Next, the search pattern is broadcast to all processors in the Connection Machine system. 
The same mechanism that is used to code each word in the content kernel as a series of bits 
is applied to the words in the search pattern. For each word in the search pattern a set of 
ten bit indices is broadcast. All content kernels that have these same ten bits set will have 
the weight of that word added into their *score* field. (It is possible that all ten bits for 
a word might happen to be set on account of other words even though that word doesn’t 
really appear in the source document. Such an accident will result in a “false hit” on that 
word. However, for two reasons, this will not seriously affect the results of the lookup. 
First, the probability of a false hit is small: (%)2°, or less than one in 50,000. Second, a 
false hit will be only one of many terms contributing to the score, and so will have only a 
small effect even when it does occur.) 

The following code is used to broadcast one search pattern word to all the processors 
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in the system, which check their content kernels and add the value of weight into their 


*score* if it contains the word. The word is represented by a list of ten bit locations 
(bit-locs). 


;;; *Lisp code for testing the presence of a single word. 


(*«defun increment-score-if-word-appears (bit-locs word-weight) 
(*let ((word-appears? t!!)) 
(dolist (bit bit-locs) 
(*set word-appears? 
(and!! word-appears? 
(not!! (zerop!! (load-byte!! *kernel* (!! bit) (!! 1))))))) 

(*if word-appears? 

(*set *score* (+!! *score* (!! word-weight)))))) 


/* C* code for testing the presence of a single word. */ 


poly void increment_score_if_all_bits_set 
(mono unsigned word_bit_position[HASH_SIZE], mono int weight) { 
mono j; 
poly bit word_appears = 1; 
for (j = 0; j < HASH_SIZE; j++) 
word_appears &= kernel[word_bit_position[j]]; 
if (word_appears) 
score += weight; 


The main search program simply calls this routine once for each keyword in the keyword 
list. 


2.5 Retrieving the Highest Scoring Documents 


The code that follows is used to retrieve the *document-id* for each of the highest scoring 
content kernels in the database. The program returns a list of *document-id*s for the 
content kernels with the highest scores. The program first retrieves the *document-id* for 
the highest score, then the next highest score, etc., until a list of length document-count is 
retrieved. The already-retrieved? flag is set once a processor has had its document -id* 
retrieved so it will not be retrieved again. 
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;;; *Lisp code for retrieving documents in order, highest score first. 


(*defun retrieve-best-documents 
(let ((top-documents-list nil)) 
(*let ((already-retrieved? nil)) 
(dotimes (i document-count) 
(*when (not!! already-retrieved?) 
(*when (=!! *score* (*max *score*)) 
(*let ((next-highest-document (*min (self-address!!)))) 
(setq top-documents-list 
(append top-documents-list 
(list (pref *document-id* next-highest-document) ))) 


(setf (pref already-retrieved? next-highest-document) t)))))) 
top-documents-list) ) 


/* C* code for retrieving documents in order, highest score first. */ 


poly void retrieve_best_documents 
(mono document_count, mono unsigned *document_id_array) { 
poly bit already_retrieved = 0; 
mono i; 
for (i = 0; i < document_count; i++) { 
if (!already_retrieved) { 
if (score == (><= score)) { 
processor *next_highest_document = (<>= this); 
document_id_array[i] = next_highest_document->document_id; 
next_highest_document->already_retrieved = 1; 


2.6 Timing and Performance 


A production level version of the algorithms described above has been implemented and 
extensively tested on the Connection Machine system. Performance studies have been done 
on a database of 15,000 newswire articles, which constitute 40 megabytes of text. An 
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automatic indexing system, selects the content kernels for each document. The content 
kernels are about one third of the original size of the text. Surrogate coding compresses the 
data by another factor of about two. In the system currently in use, the kernels are encoded 
into as many 1024-bit vectors as are needed at 30 terms per vector. For a long document 
several vectors are used; additional code, not shown above, is needed to chain the vectors 
together and combine the results. 

Using this encoding, the Connection Machine system is able to retrieve the 20 nearest 
documents to a 200-word search pattern from a data base of 160 MBytes in about 50 
milliseconds. (160 MBytes is equivalent to an entire year of news from a typical newswire.) 
In this time the Connection Machine system performs approximately 200 million operations 
for an effective execution speed of 6,000 Mips. 


2.7 Summary and Implications 


The program is brief because the algorithm is simple. The Connection Machine system is 
able to match the user’s needs directly. It is powerful enough to carry out the algorithm in 
a straightforward way. The user wants to say to the database “All documents on the same 
subject as this one, line up in order here.” That is exactly the service that the Connection 
Machine system provides for the user. It broadcasts the contents of the selected document 
to tens of thousands of processors at once. Each processor decides in parallel how similar 
its documents are. Then the most similar ones are sorted and presented to the user. 

Even larger databases can use the same technique with two enhancements. The first 
enhancement is the use of a very high-speed paging disk, which allows larger numbers of 
content kernels to be swapped into the system for searching. The second enhancement is 
the use of cluster analysis. When the system has many documents on the same subject, it 
need not store all their content kernels individually. It can store one for the whole cluster, 
then retrieve the full set of related documents when needed. A single document may, of 
course, participate in more than one cluster. As the total database size grows, the size of 
the average cluster grows with it, making this a particularly appropriate technique for large 
scale databases. The addition of paging and clustering extends the algorithm described 
above to the 10-gigabyte range and beyond. 


Chapter 3 


Fluid Dynamics 


Fluid flow simulation is a key problem in many technological applications. From the flow 
of air over an airplane wing to mixing in a combustion chamber, the problem is to predict 
the performance of a design without building and testing a physical model. 


Until recently, fluid flow models were based almost exclusively on partial differential 
equations, typically the Navier-Stokes equations or approximations to them. These equa- 
tions are not generally solvable by normal analytical methods. Numerical approximation 
techniques, such as finite difference methods and finite element methods, have been devel- 
oped to solve these partial differential equations. Ali of these methods involve large numbers 
of floating point operations which require great amounts of fast memory. In addition, ob- 
structions to the flow must usually be mathematically simple shapes. 


Recent physics research has suggested that it is possible to make intrinsically discrete 
models of fluids. The fluids are made up of idealized molecules that move according to very 
simple rules, much simpler than the Navier-Stokes equations. The models are examples of 
cellular automata and are particularly well-suited to simulation on the Connection Machine. 
Cellular automata are systems composed of many cells, each cell having a small number 
of possible states. The states of all cells are simultaneously updated at each “tick” of a 
clock according to a simple set of rules that are applied to each cell. This approach involves 
only simple logical operations and does not require floating point arithmetic. It allows for 
all obstructions regardless of their shape. In addition, mathematical methods can be used 
to show that the results of such simulations agree with the results that would be obtained 
from the Navier-Stokes equations. 
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3.1 The Method of Discrete Simulation 


Discrete simulation is used to model fluid flow on the Connection Machine system. The 
technique involves six key elements: particles, cells, time steps, states, obstacles, and in- 
teraction rules. Particles correspond to molecules of a fluid. A particle has a speed and a 
direction which determine how it moves. A time step is a “tick” of a clock that synchronizes 
the movement of particles. During each time step, particles move one cell in the direction 
that they are heading. A cell is a specific place in the overall region that is being observed. 
The region is completely filled with cells. Particles can move into and out of each cell during 
each time step. A state is a value assigned to each cell that indicates the number of particles 
within the cell, and in which directions they are heading. An obstacle is a set of special 
cells that obstruct the natural movement of particles. The interaction rules determine the 
movement of each particle when it shares a cell with one or more other particles. This 
movement is carried out by updating the state of the cells to reflect the new positions of 
the particles within the region. 

A discrete simulation typically uses fixed cells. The cells never move or change during 
the simulation. Particles are completely in one cell during a time step, and move completely 
into the next cell (determined by the interaction rules) during the next time step. During 
each time step, every cell gathers data about particles heading in its direction from each of 
its neighboring cells. Based on the interaction rules, each cell determines the direction of 
its newly acquired particles and updates its own state. 

A simulation designer can choose the cell topology and the interaction rules. The cell 
topology determines how many sides a cell has, and therefore, the directions by which 
particles may enter and exit. The simulation designer also determines the number of cells 
in the region being observed, and the average number of particles in each cell. Cellular 
automata theory provides the background for the simulation designer’s decisions. It suggests 
that a simple cell topology, a huge number of cells and particles, and simple, local interaction 
rules are the most likely to be successful. 


3.2 A Discrete Simulation of Fluid Flow 


Thinking Machines is currently simulating fluid flow using a two-dimensional region that is 
divided into 16,000,000 hexagonal cells. Each cell is assigned to its own Connection Machine 
processor (using the virtual processor mechanism). The hexagonal mesh is a simple topology 
that gives the randomness that is required on a microscopic level to get correct results on 
the macroscopic level. 

One of the fundamental reasons for computer simulation of fluid flow is to observe the 
behavior of a fluid as it flows past an obstacle. In the discrete model, obstacles are groups 
of cells that particles can not travel through. When a particle approaches an obstacle cell, 
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it bounces off during the next time step. In order to observe the behavior of a fluid, tens 
of millions of microscopic particle interactions are simulated. Each individual particle’s 
path through the cells and off of the obstacle cells appears almost random, just as in real 
fluids. However, when all of the particles’ paths are considered, the overall behavior of the 
model is consistent with the way that real fluids behave. (See references [4,7,14] for further 
discussion of the use of cellular automata to model fluid flow.) 

Individual particles can enter or exit through any of the six sides of each cell. A cell 
may contain a maximum of one particle heading in each of the six possible directions during 
a given time step (and so the total number of particles per cell per time step is anywhere 
from 0 to 6). A particle that has not collided with another particle during a time step 
will continue moving in the same direction during the next time step. (See figure 3.1.) 
When particles collide, a simple set of rules determines their new directions, conserving 
both momentum and the number of particles. 


Figure 3.1: Unless particles are obstructed by an obstacle, or collide into other particles, 
they continue in the same direction. 


At each time step, every cell updates its state by checking all of its adjoining cells, or 
neighbors, for particles that are heading in its direction. All cells then update their own 
states based on the information that they have gathered. In the model currently imple- 
mented, there are five situations that cause a particle to change directions: 2-way symmetric 
collisions, 3-way symmetric collisions, 3-way asymmetric collisions, 4-way symmetric colli- 
sions, and collisions with an obstacle cell. (See figure 3.2.) 

Although the algorithm is implemented by modeling the individual movements and 


collisions of tens of millions of particles at each time step, the behavior of the fluid is observed 
by averaging the behavior of all of the particles in the entire region and by analyzing the 
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Figure 3.2: Situations that cause particles to change directions. 

(a) Two-way symmetric: two particles enter a cell from opposite sides. The particles exit 
through a different pair of opposite walls. 

(b) Three-way symmetric: three particles enter a cell from non-adjacent sides. Each particle 
exits by the side through which tt entered. 

(c) Three-way asymmetric: three particles enter a cell, two of them from opposite sides. 
One particle passes through unobstructed; the other two particles behave as in a two-way 
symmetric. 

(d) Four-way symmetric: four particles enter a cell, each particle’s side is adjacent to only 
one other particle’s side. Particles behave as in two two-way symmetric collisions (mazimum 
of one particle exiting per side). 

(e) Collisions with an obstacle cell: a particle always leaves an obstacle cell by the side 
through which it entered. 


results over many time steps. In a typical simulation, macroscopic results are gathered by 
averaging particles together in groups of 20,000. Although each individual particle has only 
one speed and six possible directions, the average of 20,000 particles provides the full range 
of possible velocities. 


3.3. Implementation on the Connection Machine System 
There are two available ways for the Connection Machine system to implement the con- 


nections among the hexagonal cells. It can use the full router, setting up six connections 
for each site, one for each adjacent hexagon. Or it can use its grid, which connects four 
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adjacent processors directly. The grid network was chosen for this implementation. It is 
very fast for small data transfers to nearby processors. 

Of course, the grid cannot implement hexagonal connections directly. It connects to 
four adjacent processors, not six. Therefore, two of the six connections require two-step 
communication (i.e., up one and over one for the diagonal). The simulation program im- 
plements this two-step process. Each site can quickly learn the status of its six neighbors 
and can determine which ones contain particles that are moving in its direction. 

Each cell has only 13 bits associated with it: six bits for incoming state (numbered 
0-5), six bits for outgoing state (numbered 0-5), and one bit to indicate whether or not it 
is an obstacle. Each of the six incoming state and six outgoing state bits is dedicated to a 
particular direction. If a particle is entering or exiting through that direction, then the bit 
is set to 1, otherwise it is set to 0. (See figure 3.3.) 


BITS AO Mele? Wo a4 a1 
INCOMING |0 | 1]0| 0] 1] 0 | 
OUTGOING |1 | 0]] 1] 0] 0 | 


Figure 3.3: Hexagonal cells with siz incoming bits for particle direction and siz outgoing bits 
for particle direction 


/* A cell state is represented by a six-bit unsigned integer, 
which can also be regarded as an array of six individual bits. */ 


typedef union STATE {unsigned:6 Val; unsigned:1 Bit[6];} state; 


/* Each processor in the domain "grid" will contain a cell state 
(the outgoing state), another state (the incoming state) used 
for temporary purposes in the calculation, and a bit saying 
whether or not it is an obstacle cell. */ 


poly state outgoing _state, incoming state; 
poly unsigned:1 obstacle_cell; 
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/* The following declares the actual grid of processors. */ 
processor fluid_grid[ARRAY_X_SIZE] [ARRAY_Y_SIZE] ; 
/* Grid is the C pointer type that corresponds to the above array type. */ 


typedef processor (*grid) [ARRAY_Y_SIZE] ; 


At each time step, instructions are broadcast that tell each cell how to gather data 
about particles heading in its direction. When the cells poll each of their six neighbors for 
information, they formulate their own 6-bit incoming state. For example, a cell would ask 
its East neighbor for its outgoing state bit number 3, and would place the answer in its own 
incoming state bit number 0. It would then ask its NorthEast neighbor for its outgoing 
state bit number 4 and would place the answer in its own incoming bit number 1. All cells, 
in parallel, check the state of all six of their neighboring cells. This extreme data level 
parallelism allows for a large amount of data to be collected in a small amount of time. 


/* This code is executed within each processor. Outgoing state 
bits from six neighbors are gathered and placed within the local 
incoming_state array. Note the use of a C cast expression 
((grid)this) to create a self-pointer that has a two-dimensional 
array type suitable for double indexing. (This code actually is 
oversimplified in that it does not handle the boundary conditions 
for cells on the edge of the grid. Handling these conditions is 
a bit tedious but conceptually straightforward.) */ 


poly void get_neighbors() { 
incoming_state.Bit[0] = ((grid)this)[ 1][ 0] .outgoing_state.Bit[3] ; 
incoming_state.Bit[1] = ((grid)this)[ O][ 1].outgoing_state.Bit[4] ; 
incoming_state.Bit[2] = ((grid)this)[-1][ 1].outgoing_state.Bit[5] ; 
incoming_state.Bit[3] = ((grid)this)[-1][ 0].outgoing_state.Bit[0] ; 
incoming_state.Bit[4] = ((grid)this)[ 0] [-1].outgoing_state.Bit[1]; 
incoming_state.Bit[5] = ((grid)this)[ 1][-1].outgoing_state.Bit[2]; 


Once each cell has determined which particles are entering (by collecting its incoming 
state), it updates its outgoing state to reflect the particle interactions. First, all cells that 
have their obstacle-bit turned on are instructed to set their outgoing state to be the same as 
their incoming state (since particles that hit an obstacle bounce back in the same direction). 
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Next, patterns are broadcast that correspond to each of the possible 6-bit incoming states, 
followed by the corresponding 6-bit outgoing state. Each cell compares its incoming state 
to the pattern being broadcast. When there is a match, the cell updates its outgoing state 
accordingly. For example, a cell with an incoming state of 011011 would then have an 
outgoing state of 110110 (refer to figure 3.2d). 


/* The rule table is indexed by a six-bit incoming-state value 
and contains the corresponding outgoing-state values. */ 


state rule_table[64]; 


/* Calculate the new outgoing state for all cells, based on the 
incoming_state and the obstacle_cell bit. */ 


poly void update_state { 
if (obstacle_cell) 
outgoing _state.Val = incoming_state.Val; 
else outgoing_state.Val = rule_table[incoming_state. Val] .Val; 


It is important to note that this trivial, non-computational, table look-up is the driving 
force of the whole simulation. The Connection Machine system has replaced all of the math- 
ematical complexity of the Navier-Stokes equations with this small set of bit-comparison 
operations. The simulation is successful because the system can perform this operation on 
huge numbers of particles in very short amounts of time. It is an example of the Connection 
Machine system being easier to program because it supports a much simpler algorithm. 


3.4 Interactive Interface 


A typical “run” of a fluid flow simulation begins by allowing the user to make several 
choices. The user typically specifies the average number of particles per cell (density) and 
the average speed and direction of the particles (velocity). Technically this means that the 
entire region starts out with particles randomly distributed among the cells (based on the 
density) and moving in a certain overall direction (based on the average velocity). The user 
also selects or draws one or more obstacles and places them somewhere in the region being 
observed. All cells that are part of an obstacle have their obstacle bit set. As the simulation 
runs, new particles are randomly injected from the edges of the region in order to maintain 
the selected density and velocity. Once the model is running, each cell’s state is continually 
updated, and average results for regions of cells are displayed. 
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/* This is the main computation loop. At each time step, each 
cell fetches state from neighbors and updates its own state; 
then the results are displayed. */ 


poly void fluid_flow() { 
for X35) A 
get_neighbors() ; 
update_state(); 
display_state(); 


/* Execution begins here. */ 


void start_fluid_flow() { 
/* Initialization. */ 
initialize_rule_table(); 
initialize_cell(); 
/* Activate all processors in fluid_grid 
and then call the function fluid_flow. */ 
[(] }fluid_grid].{ fluid_flow(); } 


x 100 


Figure 3.4: The formation of a fluid flow phenomenon, called a “vortex street,” as fluid 
flows from left to right past a flat plate. 
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3.5 Timing and Performance 


A production level version of the algorithm described in this chapter has been implemented 
and extensively tested on the Connection Machine system. The simulation operates on a 
4000 x 4000 grid of cells, typically containing a total of 32 million particles. The Con- 
nection Machine system is able to perform one billion cell updates per second. Figure 3.4 
shows several displays from a simulation of 100,000 time steps. Each time step includes 
approximately 70 logical operations per cell; the simulation therefore required a total of 
100 trillion (10'*) logical operations. The complete simulation took less than 30 minutes. 
Current results are very competitive with state-of-the-art direct numerical simulations of 
the full Navier-Stokes equations. 


3.6 Summary and Implications 


In addition to providing very accurate simulation of fluid behavior, the Connection Machine 
method for simulating fluid flow allows scientists to continually interact with the model. 
Any of the user’s original choices may be modified during a run of the simulation, without 
long delays for new results. Since particles are continually moving through the cells, a new 
density or average velocity may be established by adjusting the particles being randomly 
injected from the edges. When a new obstacle is added during a run, the obstacle bits in 
the appropriate cells are set, and those cells begin to reflect particles. Within less than a 
minute (a few thousand time steps), results based on the new selections become apparent 
in the displayed flow. 

The algorithm for simulating fluid flow on the Connection Machine system is simple. It 
overcomes problems formerly associated with computer simulations of fluid flow by using 
a discrete simulation that takes advantage of the Connection Machine system’s inherent 
data level parallelism. During each time step, every particle can move in the direction it is 
heading, every cell can evaluate its new particles based on collision rules, and every cell can 
update its state to reflect the direction of the particles it currently contains. The algorithm 
involves a small number of instructions executed over a large amount of data. Since the 
Connection Machine system is able to assign a processor to each data element, and to allow 
all processors to communicate simultaneously, it has provided the computational power 
required to provide the ideal solution to this applications need. 
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Chapter 4 


Contour Maps from Stereo Images 


Human beings have extremely sophisticated and well-developed visual capabilities, which 
scientists are just now beginning to understand. Since humans are very good at dealing 
with visual data, graphics and image processing provide an excellent opportunity for cre- 
ative partnership between people and computers. An example of this partnership is the 
widespread use of graphical output for computer applications, such as scientific simula- 
tions. The computer does what it does best, computing the results and displaying them in 
a picture or a movie. Researchers do what they do best, using their sophisticated visual 
system to make qualitative judgements based on the visual information. 

In many important computer applications, however, this partnership breaks down. 
When the flow of visual data is too large, the human visual system makes mistakes. Of- 
ten this is simply because humans get tired and lose their concentration when faced with 
very large and monotonous streams of visual data, not because they are trying to extract 
information too subtle for current computer science to handle. 


4.1 Analyzing Aerial Images by Computer 


The analysis of detailed aerial images is an area where increased computer processing is 
highly desirable. Topographers would like to have the computer partially “digest” the visual 
data first, presenting only the essential properties of the images to the human user. In some 
cases, they would like to have the computer go even further, drawing abstract conclusions 
from raw visual data. Scientific progress in image processing and artificial intelligence 
has recently made this kind of information processing possible. However, conventional 
computers cannot keep up with the enormous flow of data that these applications present. 
Consequently, humans are still doing most of the work in these areas. The partnership has 
broken down because people are doing what the computer should be doing for them. 
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Data level parallelism is helping to redress this balance. It is ideally suited to the analysis 
of multiple images and the detection of subtle differences between them. In particular, it 
is allowing stereo vision algorithms to be applied to terrain analysis in very high volume 
applications. Stereo vision is the process by which humans are able to take in two slightly 
different images (from the two eyes) and use the small differences arising from the two 
different perspectives to determine the distances to the objects in the field of view. Using 
the same principle, the Connection Machine system is able to analyze two aerial images 
to determine the terrain elevation and to draw a contour map. Contrary to the apparent 
ease with which humans can perform this process, it is a subtle and difficult computational 
problem which no computer has yet solved perfectly. That is why humans are always 
involved to “coach” the process. The Connection Machine system, with its natural ability 
to handle large numbers of images and compare them in great detail, can help to drastically 
reduce the amount of work people must do in this area. 

This chapter describes the underlying algorithms for stereo vision on a data level parallel 
computer, and shows some of the implementation on the Connection Machine system. Many 
detailed elements of an actual production system, such as straightening out misaligned 
images and displaying intermediate results, have been omitted in order to focus on the 
underlying algorithms. See references [2,3,5,11,12,13] for more information on machine 
vision and the stereo matching problem. 


4.2 Seeing in Stereo 


Images are very large, inherently parallel data structures. Therefore the processing of images 
is an application that is ideally suited for data level parallelism. An image is stored as an 
array of picture elements, or pizels. An image with 256 pixels in the vertical dimension and 
256 in the horizontal dimension has a total of 65,536 data elements. More detailed images, 
with 1024 by 1024 pixels, have more than a million data elements. For black and white 
images, the value stored in each of the pixels is the intensity of light at that point, ranging 
from pure white through various shades of gray to pure black. (Pixels in color images 
contain information describing the hue and saturation as well as the brightness.) The 
contour mapping problem is one of extracting terrain elevation information from images 
that, upon first inspection, contain only information about terrain brightness at each pixel. 

The term stereo means “dealing with three dimensions.” Stereo vision is “the ability to 
see in three dimensions.” Humans and many animals have the remarkable ability to take 
in two images, obtained from slightly different perspectives—one from each eye—and fuse 
them to perceive a three-dimensional world. The difference in perspective causes objects to 
appear in slightly different places in the two images. The amount of positional difference is 
related to the distance of the object from the viewer. 
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Because stereo vision occurs automatically in humans, we tend to be unconscious of the 
process. A simple demonstration serves as a reminder. Hold a pencil in front of a piece of 
paper and fix your gaze on the paper. Start to alternately close one eye and then the other, 
then slowly move the pencil toward your face. Keep the paper stationary and your gaze 
fixed on the paper while you move the pencil. The paper always seems to shift back and 
forth by the same small amount, but the closer the pencil moves to you, the more it jumps 
in position between the two views. 

The two images used in a stereo vision system are called a “stereo pair.” Figures 4.1 
and 4.2 give an example. Figure 4.1 shows a model of some terrain, as seen from an oblique 
angle. Figure 4.2 shows a stereo pair obtained from directly above the terrain. Figure 4.2 
can produce a vivid sensation of depth when observed with an appropriate stereo viewing 
apparatus. 


Figure 4.1: An oblique view of a terrain model used in a demonstration of the contour 
mapping algorithm. 


4.3 Finding the Same Object in Both Images 


Individual pixels within an image are not reliable indicators of objects. Two pixels, one 
in each image, can have the same brightness value without being part of the same object. 
Features larger than individual pixels must be found. The “edges” between areas of different 
intensities make up an effective set of such features. An edge isa line, usually a crooked line, 
along the boundary between two areas of the image that have different intensity. Instead 
of trying to match pixels based on their intensity, the algorithms match them based on 
the shape of nearby edges. The shape of edges is usually much more strongly related to 
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Figure 4.2: A stereo pair of the terrain in Figure 4.1, obtained from directly above the 
terrain. 


distinct objects than the simple brightness value. 


Figure 4.3 shows an example of edges. These edges were derived from the stereo pair in 
Figure 4.2. 


The process of finding edges falls into the category of image computations called “local 
neighborhood operations.” Individual pixels are classified based on characteristics of a 
group, or neighborhood, of nearby pixels. Edges are found by having each pixel determine 
whether the brightness of nearby pixels on one side of it is very different from the brightness 
of nearby pixels on the other side. This will be the case only for pixels that pass this test: 
they must lie between two image regions that are similar within themselves but different from 
each other. These edge pixels are detected by examining the local neighborhood of every 
pixel in parallel, and storing the ones that pass the test in an array. Typically, only 10 to 
20 percent of the pixels in an image get classified as edge pixels. 
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Figure 4.3: An example of edges. These edges were derived from the stereo pair shown in 
Figure 4.2. They delineate the boundaries between areas of different intensity. 
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4.4 Matching Edges 


Even though edges are much more closely tied to objects than simple brightness values, there 
is still a great deal of work involved in deciding whether an edge in one image corresponds 
to a particular edge in the other image. Real images suffer from distortions due to several 
sources. Distortions include random fluctuations or “noise” introduced in the electronic 
imaging process, relative misalignment between the cameras, and irregular illumination. 
In addition to these effects, which tend to blur the distinction between edges that match 
and those that do not, there is a “bad luck” factor: an object or surface marking in one 
image very often just happens to look like several markings in the other image. For these 
reasons, the final choice of matches, and therefore the correct positional difference, is always 
somewhat ambiguous. 

If the detection of edges were a perfect process, deciding which positional difference is 
best for each pixel would be simple. A local neighborhood of edges would align exactly at 
one relative shift and very little at all the others. Because of the imperfections described 
above, however, such a high level of precision is impossible. Every neighborhood of edges 
in one image matches to some extent with many neighborhoods in the other image. The 
competition is usually very close. 


4.5 Measuring Alignment Quality 


To resolve the competition, the Connection Machine algorithms hold one of the images 
stationary and “slide” the other one over it horizontally one pixel at a time. Each time the 
moving image is slid one more pixel’s distance, all the stationary pixels compare themselves 
to the pixels to which they now correspond in the slid image. They record the presence 
or absence of an edge alignment in a table in their own memory. Typically, the maximum 
shift between two images is 30 pixels, so a table of 30 alignment matches is created in the 
memory of each stationary pixel’s processor. 

This sliding procedure, using the edges from Figure 4.3, is illustrated in Figure 4.4. 
Each of the 16 images shows an alignment table entry for each pixel. Black pixels indicate 
positive alignment table entries, i.e., “match-ups” between the stationary and the sliding 
images. For example, the 7th image shows alignment-table-slot 7 in each pixel. Thus every 
black pixel in image 7 corresponds to a match-up between stationary and sliding edges when 
the relative shift was 7 pixels. 

The resulting alignment tables generally show several spurious matches, but also one 
or two solid ones where the local neighborhood of edges lined up very tightly. When this 
happens at a pixel, it is a signal that the correct shift (the correct positional difference) for 
that pixel has been found. 
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Figure 4.4: An illustration of the sliding process. Each of these images shows the con- 
tents of an alignment-table-slot in each pizel. The Nth image shows slot N in every pizel’s 
alignment table. The dark areas are regions of good alignment, t.e., areas where the same 
alignment-table-slot is filled in many pizels. 
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As in the edge detection process, the alignment quality of every shift position in the 
alignment table is measured by a local neighborhood operation. In this case, the operation 
is the following: for each shift position, each pixel processor counts and records the number 
of matching edge pixels in a small neighborhood around itself. This count or “score” will 
be high for pixels whose nearby edges are tightly aligned with the edges in the other image 
at the same position but displaced by the shift. 


The best shift for a given pixel is determined by comparing the alignment scores at 
every position in its alignment table. The shift that has the highest score is chosen as the 
correct shift for the pixel. This process takes place in parallel for all pixels; in this way a 
shift is determined for each pixel. 


Areas of tight alignment are clearly visible in Figure 4.4. For example, the small shifts 
(1 through 4) are tightly aligned over low terrain (refer to Figure 4.1), and the large shifts 
(13 through 16) are tightly aligned over high terrain. Match-ups in these areas will get high 
alignment scores because they lie amidst many other match-ups. 


4.6 Drawing Contour Maps 


The processing described so far yields the shift (or elevation) for every pixel that is part of 
an edge. These pixels form a “web” of heights that approximates the shape of the terrain, 
but is not yet smooth and continuous. It is full of holes (where non-edge pixels were) which 
must be filled in by interpolation. 


Interpolation is accomplished by another local neighborhood operation. Each pixel that 
is not on the web takes on a new elevation which is the average elevation of the pixels in 
a small neighborhood around it. The neighborhood includes the four pixels above, below, 
to the left and to the right of the pixel. The pixels that make up the web maintain their 
original elevations; only the pixels in the holes change their values. This process is repeated 
or “iterated” a few hundred times. 


Pixels that lie in the middle of holes in the web have zero elevation. Therefore, when 
they become the average of their neighbors, which also have zero elevation, their elevation 
does not change. However, pixels that lie near the edges of holes in the web have neighbors 
whose elevation is nonzero. Therefore, when they become the average of their neighbors, 
they jump to a nonzero elevation. On the next iteration, these new nonzero pixels influence 
their neighbors, in turn creating new nonzero elevations. Gradually, after a few hundred it- 
erations, the pixels on the web—which remain unchanged throughout the process— “spread” 
their elevations across the holes in the web, filling it in to create a smooth, continuous sur- 
face from which a contour map may be drawn. An example of a contour map is shown in 
Figure 4.5. 
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Figure 4.5: A contour map of the terrain model shown in Figures 4.1 and 2, computed on 


the Connection Machine system. 


4.7 Finding Edges on the Connection Machine System 


A pixel is classified as an edge pixel if it lies between two image regions that are similar 
within themselves but different from each other. This is the program that performs the 


edge classification operation. 


(*defun find-edges-between-left-and-right!! (brightness-pvar threshold) 


(*let* ((average-brightness-on-the-left 
(/!! (+!! (pref-grid-relative!! brightness-pvar 
(pref-grid-relative!! brightness-pvar 
(pref-grid-relative!! brightness-pvar 
(115 3.0))) 
(average-brightness-on-the-right 
(/!! (+!! (pref-grid-relative!! brightness-pvar 
(pref-grid-relative!! brightness-pvar 
(pref-grid-relative!! brightness-pvar 
(1! 3.0))) 
(average-brightness-overall 
(/!! (+!! average-brightness-on-the-left 
average-brightness-on-the-right) 
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18 220)).)) 
(if!! (>!! (absolute-value!! (-!! average-brightness-on-the-left 
average-brightness-on-the-right) ) 
(*!! (1! threshold) average-brightness--overall)) 
Glin) 
(!! 0)))) 


The preceding program sequence calculates the average brightness in a small region to 
the left (ie., with relative x-coordinate —1, and relative y-coordinates —1, 0, and 1) and 
the average brightness in a small region on the right side (with relative x-coordinate 1) of 
each pixel. If, at any particular pixel, the difference between these averages is greater than 
the specified threshold, then the pixel is marked with a one, meaning that it is an edge 
pixel. Otherwise it is marked with a 0. The threshold is multiplied by the overall average 
brightness, a process called “normalization.” With normalization, the threshold adapts to 
the image, becoming small in regions where the image is generally dark, and large where 
the image is generally bright. 

Since this program compares regions on the left and right sides of a pixel, it works only 
for edges that are more or less vertical. It is easy to write a program that finds horizontal 
edges by having it compare small regions on the top and bottom of a pixel, in the same way 
that this program compares regions on the left and right. The same could be done edges 
in both diagonal directions. The four programs may then be combined to find all edges in 
the following way: 


(*defun find-all-edges!! (brightness-pvar threshold) 
(if!! (or!! (=! (!! 1) (find-edges-between-left-and-right! ! 
brightness-pvar threshold) ) 
(=! (!! 1) (find-edges-between-above-and-below! ! 
brightness-pvar threshold) ) 
(=! (!! 1) (find-edges-between-upper-left-and-lower-right! ! 
brightness-pvar threshold) ) 
(=! (!! 1) (find-edges-between-lower-left-and-upper-right!! 
brightness-pvar threshold) )) 
Cii1) 
(1! 0))) 


4.8 Matching Edges on the Connection Machine System 


The following program sequence implements the sliding procedure described above. One of 
the edge images is held stationary and the other edge image is moved across it horizontally, 
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one pixel at a time. At each relative shift (1, 2, ..., 30), each processor records whether 
an edge match has been found in the sliding image. This information is stored in a pvar 
that represents one of the alignment tables discussed above. All of the alignment tables are 
stored in the Connection Machine memory at the same time. 


(defvar *array-of-pvars-holding-matches-at-each-shift* (make-array 30)) 
;;; This is just a regular Lisp array, but each element of this 
;;; array will be a pvar. Notice that we’ll try to find positional 
:;; differences of up to 30 pixels. (Note: each one of the pvars 
;;; in this array will hold an "alignment-table-slot" for every pixel, 
-;: as discussed in the text). 


(+defun fillup-pvars-wherever-edges-align (left-edges right-edges) 
;; This program records the edge-pixel match-ups at every shift; 
;; that is, this program creates "match-up images," as shown in 
;; Figure 4.4. 
(dotimes (i 30) 
(aset (if!! (=!! left-edges 
(pref-grid-relative!! right-edges (!! i) (!! 0)) 


) ; “This PREF-GRID-RELATIVE!! accomplishes 
CHI) ; the "sliding" process. 
(1! 0)) 
*array-of-pvars-holding-matches-at-each-shift* 


19)) 


The next step in the process is to decide at each pixel position which shift produced 
the best match-up. Most locations will contain a somewhat random pattern of match-up 
pixels. However, at some locations, the local neighborhood of match-ups will be very dense 
and regular, indicating that the shift responsible for that match-up image is probably the 
correct shift for that neighborhood. 

The following *Lisp program measures the density or alignment quality of every neigh- 
borhood. It does so by counting the number of 1’s (match-ups) in a square around each 
pixel. The counting process is accomplished in parallel, for all pixels at once, on the Con- 
nection Machine system. 


;;; The square for each pixel is to be centered on that pixel. 

;;; Because a DOTIMES loop always produces values starting at zero, 
;;; it is necessary to subtract one-half the width of the square 
:;; from the loop variable in order to get relative indexes that 
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+33 are centered on zero. 


(+defun add-up-all-pixels-in-a-square (pvar width-of-square) 
(let ((one-half-the-square-width (/ width-of-square 2))) 
(*let ((total (!! 0))) 
(dotimes (relative-x width-of-square) 
(dotimes (relative-y width-of-square) 
(*set total 
(+!! total 
(pref-grid-relative!! 
pvar 
(- relative-x one-half-the-square-width) 
(- relative-y one-half-the-square-width)))))) 
total) )) 


At this point, it is a simple matter to record the alignment quality or score for every 


pixel. 


(defvar *array-of-pvars-holding-scores-at-each-shift* (make-array 30)) 
;;; Another Lisp array holding *Lisp pvars. 


The next step is to fill all the elements of the Lisp array with *Lisp pvars. The Nth 
element of the Lisp array holds a pvar containing the scores, or alignment qualities, of all 
the matches that occurred when the edge images were shifted by N pixels relative to each 
other. (Note that this program records scores only at locations where match-ups occurred. 
Other locations have no score, which reflects our original intention of matching edges, not 


the holes between them.) 


(*defun fillup-pvars-with-match-scores (width-of-square) 
;; WIDTH-OF-SQUARE will typically be 21. 
(dotimes (i 30) 
(*let ((sum-of-all-nearby-pixels 
(add-up-all-pixels-in-a-square 
(aref *array-of-pvars-holding-matches-at-each-shift* i) 
width-of-square) )) 
(*if (=!! (aref *array-of-pvars-holding-matches-at-each-shift* i) 


(!! 1)) ;;; Record a score wherever there was a match-up. 


(*set sum-of-all-nearby-pixels 
*xarray-of-pvars-holding-scores-at-each-shift* 


i))))) 
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Now that the score for every match-up has been recorded, there is only one more step 
required to establish which of the match-ups is correct. The following *Lisp program loops 
through all the shifts, keeping track of the best score at each pixel. The shift that produced 
the best score at each pixel is recorded as the “winning shift.” 


;;; This function computes the web of known shifts. Recall that 
:;; the shift at each pixel corresponds directly to the elevation. 
(*defun find-the-shifts-of-the-highest-scoring-matches () 
(*let ((best-scores (!! 0)) 
(winning-shifts (!! 0))) 
;; The following DOTIMES loop makes sure that each 
;; pixel in the BEST-SCORES pvar contains the maximum 
;; score found at any shift. 
(dotimes (i 30) 
(*if (>!! (aref *array-of-pvars-holding-scores-at-each-shift* i) 
best-scores) 
(*set best-scores 
(aref *array-of-pvars-holding-scores-at-each-shift* i)))) 
;; The following DOTIMES loop records a "winning" 
;; shift at every pixel whose score is the best. 
(dotimes (i 30) 
(*if (=!! (aref *array-of-pvars-holding-scores-at-each-shift* i) 
best-scores) 
(*set winning-shifts (!! (1+ i))))) 
winning-shifts) ) 


4.9 Drawing Contours on the Connection Machine System 


A contour map cannot be constructed without a smooth, continuous surface on which to 
draw the lines. All of the processing so far has produces a web of known elevations (returned 
by the last *Lisp function above). Interpolation across the holes in the web produces a 
continuous surface. 
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(+defun fill-in-web-holes (web-of-known-elevations times-to-repeat) 
;; Each time through the loop, every pixel not on the web (i.e., 
;; every pixel that is not zero to begin with) takes on the 
;; average elevation of its four neighbors. Therefore, the web 
;; pixels gradually "spread" their elevations across the holes, 
;; while they themselves remain unchanged. 

(dotimes (i times-to-repeat) 
(*let ((not-fixed (zerop!! web-of-known-elevations))) 
(*if not-fixed 
(*set web-of-known-elevations 
(/! (+!! (pref-grid-relative!! 
web-of-known-elevations 


CUT) 0) ;Neighbor to the right 


(pref-grid-relative! ! 
web-of-known-elevations 
Cri O) C1 a1) ;Neighbor above 
(pref-grid-relative!! 
web-of-known-elevations 


Ci! -1) (1! 0)) ;Neighbor to the left 


(pref-grid-relative!! 
web-of-known-elevations 


CYITO) SCH a= 1))) ;Neighbor below 
Ci 4)))))) 
web-of-known-elevations) ;;; this is now a more or less smooth surface. 
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The following code takes the smoothed-out web and constructs a contour map in the 


form of a plane of black-and-white pixels suitable for display on a graphics device. 


(*defun draw-contour-map (number-of-contour-lines 
pvar-of-smooth-continuous-elevations) 

;; The idea is to divide the whole range of elevations into 

>; a number of intervals, then to draw a contour line at every 


;; interval. 


(let* ((max-elevation (*max pvar-of-smooth-continuous-elevations) ) 
(min-elevation (*min pvar-of-smooth-continuous-elevations) ) 


(range-of-elevations (- max-elevation min-elevation) ) 
(contour-line-interval (/ range-of-elevations 
number-of-contour-lines) )) 
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:; Now the variable CONTOUR-LINE-INTERVAL tells us how many 
-; elevations, or shifts, to skip between contour lines. 


(if!! (zerop!! 
(mod!! (-!! pvar-of-smooth-continuous-elevations 
(!! min-elevation) ) 
(!! contour-line-interval) )) 
Gil 22) ;; This IF!! draws all the elevation contours 
(!! 0)))) ;; at once, returning a bit map suitable for 


;; for immediate display. 


4.10 Timing and Performance 


A production level version of the contour mapping algorithm described in this chapter has 
been implemented and extensively tested on the Connection Machine system. Parameters 
such as the size of the images and the range of positional differences (“shifts”) are variable, 
depending on the application. A typical program run processes images containing 512 x 512 
(262,144) pixels, while allowing for positional differences from 0 to 30 pixels. In such a mode, 
the Connection Machine system performs approximately two billion (2 x 10°) operations 
during the most time-consuming phase of the algorithm, the so-called “inner loop,” in 
which the match-ups are detected and their alignment quality is measured. This inner loop 
is executed in less than two seconds. 


4.11 Summary and Implications 


Contour mapping using stereo vision is an example of an image processing application that 
is sophisticated and computationally expensive. The Connection Machine system, because 
it readily accommodates itself to the inherently parallel structure of image data, made it 
easy to conceptualize and to program the contour mapping algorithm. The simplicity and 
brevity of the programs shown above is evidence of this natural fit. 

The raw speed of the Connection Machine system is as valuable as its architecture. The 
system can extract elevation information from large amounts of visual data at very high 
rates. This speed allows scientists and engineers who are developing new techniques in 
computer vision to try their ideas “on the fly.” A short turnaround time for experimenting 
with new ideas is essential for the rapid development of the field of computer vision. The 
effects of various program modifications are realized almost instantaneously. The system’s 
computational power is a valuable aid in the design and implementation of sophisticated 
algorithms. 


Chapter 5 
The C* Programming Language 


C* (pronounced see star) is a simple extension to the C programming language [6,10] that 
exploits the power of the Connection Machine architecture. C* is (almost) a strict extension 
of C; any valid C program, if it avoids the use of a small number of C* reserved words, is 
also a valid C* program. A few new features of the language serve to indicate where data is 
stored and which operations are executed in parallel in the Connection Machine network. 


5.1 C* Extensions 


In order to indicate whether a variable is located on the host or in the Connection Machine 
memory, two storage class identifiers mono and poly have been included in C*. 


mono int x; /* x resides in the host memory */ 
poly int y; /* y resides in the Connection Machine memory */ 


The modifier poly declares variables present in all processors. 


The majority of parallel code is standard C code. Parallel functions are simply distin- 
guished by the identifier poly. It is a mark of the general-purpose nature of the Connection 
Machine architecture that the full C language is available for programming the processors 
of the Connection Machine system. Likewise, it is a mark of the simplicity of the architec- 
ture that the C language suffices for this task. In fact, no new language features need to 
be introduced in order to perform parallel control flow, interprocessor communication, and 
memory allocation. The real power of C* comes from the natural parallelization of familiar 
constructs of C. 
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5.1.1 Parallel Control Flow 


Inside of a parallel function, the normal C control-flow statements, such as if and while, 
work as expected. This is perhaps unexpected to someone experienced with other parallel 
languages. For example, an if statement may have a conditional expression whose value is 
different in different processors: 


poly salary; 


if (salary <= 0) 
salary = fixup_salary(); 


It would clearly be an error for all processors to make the call to fixup_salary. The 
way C* handles such a statement is to reduce the active set of processors, by temporarily 
inactivating all those whose salary variables are positive. The body of the if statement is 
run, and then the original active set is restored. Such conditional statements can be nested 
to any degree. 


The while statement can also operate in parallel. At each evaluation of the loop’s 
conditional expression, more processors can drop out of the active set; they stay inactive 
until the loop is finished. Finally, when all processors are finished with the loop, the 
statement is done, and the original active set is restored. For example: 


poly resumes_to_read; 


while (resumes_to_read > 0) { 
/* Read ten resumes at a time. */ 
resumes_to_read -= 10; 


In this case, all processors with resumes_to_read between 1 and 10 execute the loop body 
exactly once. 
All other standard C control constructs are handled in similar ways in C*; even goto is 


accommodated. The program behaves as if the standard C code were running separately 
in each processor, with processors that are doing the same thing doing it at the same time. 
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5.1.2 The Selection Statement 


In order to execute code in a selected set of processors, an additional statement called the 
selection statement is included in C*. Selection statements may be used within any C* 
function. The selection statement has the form: 


[selector] .statement 


The selector indicates a set of processors. These are activated, and the statement is 
executed within those processors. For example, given the following declaration, 


processor managers[100] ; 
the following statement 
[[100] managers].{ salary *= 1.06; } 
or, More simply, 
[{]managers].{ salary *= 1.06; } 
selects all 100 of the managers, and gives them a six percent raise. The code: 
[(50]managers].{ salary *= 1.11; } 
gives the first 50 an eleven percent raise, while this: 
[managers[0] ,managers[2]].{ salary -= 1000; } 
singles out the first and third managers for a pay cut. (More complicated forms of selection 
are also available.) 
5.1.3 Computation of Parallel Expressions 


C* extends the meaning of C expressions to parallel computations by means of two simple 
rules. The first rule says that if a single value (typically of storage class mono) is combined 
with a parallel value (of class poly), the single value is first replicated to produce a poly 
value. (In hardware terms, the single value is broadcast to all relevant processors.) For 
example, in the expression (salary > 20000), the single value 20000 is replicated to match 
the parallel variable salary. This rule is an addition to the rules of “usual conversions” in 
plain C. 

The second rule says that an operation on a parallel value (or values) must be processed 
as if only a single operation were executed at a time, in some serial order. In the expression 
(salary > 20000) it is as if we took first one salary value and compared it to 20000, 
then another, and so on, doing the comparisons one at a time. 
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Fortunately, we can analyze the > operation and determine that doing all the compar- 
isons at once will produce the same result, because doing so will not affect the outcome. 
This is hardly surprising, and it is exactly the effect we want anyway, so why do we have 
the “as if serial” rule at all? It is because some operators do have side effects: assignment 
operators. Consider the expression 


total_payroll += salary; 


Now total_payrol1l is a single value (what in C is called an lvalue, because it occurs on the 
left side of an assignment). By the first rule it is replicated. We then have many assignments 
to perform, one for each value in the parallel value salary: 


total_payroll += salary_1; 
total_payroll += salary_2; 
total_payroll += salary_3; 


The second rule guarantees that the program behaves as 7f all of these assignments were 
performed in some serial order. Which order does not matter; the result is the same. The 
point is that if these assignments were executed in parallel some updates might be lost; 
but C* guarantees that all the salary values will be correctly added into total_payrol1l. 
(Doing this efficiently is handled by the C* implementor.) 

A C assignment operator may be used as a unary operator in C* to reduce a parallel 
value to a single result that may be further operated upon. For example, 


(+= salary) 
adds up the salaries for all persons for which processors are active, and 
(+= salary)/(+= ((poly) 1))) 
computes the average of all salaries because the expression 
((poly) 1) 
makes a 1 for every active processor and 
(+= ((poly) 1))) 


adds up all the 1’s, thereby counting all the active processors. 

In C*, “<>” is the “minimum” operator and “><” is the “maximum” operator. The 
expression “a >< b” means the same as “(a > b) ? a : b”. The assignment operators 
<>= and ><= are also defined: “a <>= b” assigns b to a if b is less than a. The expression 
(><= salary) finds the largest salary, and (<>= salary) finds the smallest salary. 
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5.1.4 Data Movement 


C* has no language extensions to handle data movement or interprocessor communication 
per se. Instead, the normal C operations are used; the Connection Machine architecture 
allows random access to the desired datum, wherever it is in the system. 

Within the code of a poly function, the keyword this is a C* reserved word whose value 
is a pointer to the currently executing processor. This value is sometimes called the self- 
pointer. If many processors are executing, each will have its own self-pointer. References 
to the processor’s variables implicitly refer to the self-pointer: saying salary is the same 
as saying this->salary. Explicit references to this are useful for accessing the memory 
of neighboring processors through indexing. 

The key point is that any processor may contain a pointer to data in the memory of any 
other processor, and access through that pointer is supported by the Connection Machine 
router. All interprocessor communication can therefore be expressed in C¥ merely by the 
usual explicit and implicit pointer indirection mechanisms. For example, to increment a 
neighbor’s salary field, and then decrement one’s own based on the result, the following 
code might be used: 


this[1].salary += 1000; 
salary -= this[1i].salary * .10; 


Similar expressions can also be used to broadcast data throughout the system, to transfer 
data between the host and Connection Machine processing network, or to collect data from 
many sources into one location. 


5.2 Summary 


The C* language is a version of the standard C language suitable for programming the Con- 
nection Machine system. Because of the simplicity and power of the Connection Machine 
architecture, C* itself is a simple yet powerful extension of C. The Connection Machine 
memory is treated as a large section of host-accessible memory with active objects stored 
in it. Because standard C is already excellent at manipulating structures, pointers, and the 
like, relatively few new language features are needed to deal with the Connection Machine 
architecture. All the familiar C language constructs acquire the power of parallelism easily 
and naturally. 
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Chapter 6 
The *Lisp Programming Language 


*Lisp (pronounced star lisp), is an extension of Common Lisp [9], a standard dialect of Lisp 
that is found on a variety of computer systems. Lisp has many features that are common 
to most programming languages, but its unusual structure and syntax make the programs 
a bit difficult to read for someone who has mainly had experience with block structured 
languages such as FORTRAN or C. 

This chapter covers both Lisp and *Lisp in sufficient depth to make it possible to under- 
stand the program examples in this book. See references [9,15,16] for a deeper understanding 
of the Lisp language and its structure. 


6.1 Fundamentals of Lisp 


What most people remember about Lisp is that it uses lots of parentheses. And it is true— 
Lisp does. But it is not necessary to understand the full implications of the parentheses 
to understand the sample programs. Roughly, in a Lisp expression the first thing that 
comes after the open parenthesis is the function name, and after that are the arguments. 
So (+ 7 A) would call the function +, which adds 7 and the value of the variable A, and 
returns the result. 

Lisp function calls can be nested as they can in other languages. For example: 


(4°5.(+71. 273)) 


would first add together 1, 2, and 3, and then multiply the result by 5, giving 30. 

Most Lisp programs are indented to help reveal their structure and to show how many 
levels deep parentheses have been nested. Expert Lisp programmers keep their code properly 
indented, and rely on the indentation as much as the parentheses when reading code. 
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6.1.1 Lisp Functions 


Functions are the program building blocks of Lisp. Unlike many other programming lan- 
guages, Lisp does not have a main program followed by a series of functions. In Lisp 
everything is a function, and programs are executed by invoking those functions from an 
interactive Lisp interpreter. 

The Lisp function-defining operation is called DEFUN. The first argument to DEFUN is 
the name of the function that is being defined, the second a list of its arguments; these are 
followed by the operations to be performed. For example: 


(defun add-three (x) (+ x 3)) 


defines a function named add-three that takes one argument named x, and the operation 
that is performed by the function is (+ x 3). 


6.1.2 Variables 


It is not necessary in Lisp to predefine variables, but it is often done for clarity. The 
mechanism is straightforward: 


(defvar a 25) 


defines a variable named a with an initial value of 25. Variables defined with defvar are 
global variables that can be accessed by any function at any time. 

Temporary variables are defined in Lisp with the let operation, which takes a list of 
variable-value pairs, and is followed by a sequence of operations to be performed. For 
example, 


(let ((temporary 25) 
(x 49)) 
(print (+ temporary x)) 
(print (* temporary x))) 


allocates two temporary variables temporary and x, assigns them the values 25 and 49 
respectively, prints their sum and product, and then deallocates them when the let is 
exited. 

Variables have their value set with the setq function which takes as its arguments a 
variable name and a value. So 


(setq b 34.5) 


sets the variable b to 34.5. 
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6.1.3. Program Control Structure 


The if construct is a simple method for conditionally controlling the flow of a program; it 
is used in several places in the example programs. It takes a test clause, an expression to 
evaluate if the result of evaluating the test clause is true, and, optionally, an expression to 
evaluate if the result is false. The following simple example shows how if is used. 


(if (= a 10) 
(print "a is 10") 
(print "a is not 10")) 


Several of the examples use dotimes, a facility for executing a series of expressions a 
specified number of times. As an example, 


(dotimes (j 10) 
(print j)) 


prints the integers from 0 to 9. 


6.2 *Lisp Extensions 


A *Lisp program looks much like an ordinary Lisp program. The biggest distinction is 
that *Lisp operations manipulate data stored in the Connection Machine hardware, while 
Lisp operates exclusively on the host processor. There are no instructions stored in the 
Connection Machine processors; instructions are generated from the *Lisp program and 
broadcast to the Connection Machine system. 

The names of most *Lisp functions either begin with an “*” or end in “!!” (meant 
to look like two parallel lines, and pronounced bang bang) which means that they perform 
operations on parallel variables. This is only a naming convention and does nothing but 
distinguish functions that work with the Connection Machine system and parallel variables 
from functions that don’t. User programs may also follow the convention, but it is not a 
requirement. 

This section describes enough *Lisp to make the example programs understandable. 
As part of that, it is first necessary to describe a few of the fundamental features of the 
Connection Machine system. 


6.2.1 Processors 


A processor is the entity that operates on data in parallel. Each processor has a unique 
address that allows it to be directly accessed. The address is made up of one or more num- 
bers depending how many dimensions the Connection Machine hardware is simulating. A 
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one dimensional machine would take one number as an address, a two dimensional machine 
two numbers, etc. *Lisp has instructions that can directly access data in the Connection 
Machine processors via these addresses. 


6.2.2 Parallel Variables 


The parallel variable mechanism is one of the key programming differences between *Lisp 
and sequential programming languages. A thorough understanding of what parallel vari- 
ables are and how they work is crucial to understanding the example *Lisp programs in 
this document. 

On a serial machine a variable may have only one value at a time. On the Connec- 
tion Machine system a parallel *Lisp variable has as many values as there are processors. 
Descriptors for parallel variables, or pvars, reside on the host computer, and the values of 
those parallel variables are in the Connection Machine memory. 

The *Lisp expression for defining a pvar is similar to the Lisp mechanism for allocating 
a variable. The expression 


(*defvar b (!! 5)) 


defines a pvar named b which has a value of 5 on every processor in the machine. The 
function *defvar is the parallel version of Lisp’s defvar. The expression 


(1! 5) 


is the part of the defvar that actually does the allocation of a field with a value of 5 in 
every Connection Machine processor. 
Values are retrieved from processors with the pref function. For example, 


(pref b 7) 


would return the value of pvar b in processor 7. Setting a value in a processor is accomplished 
with the Lisp setf function. 


(setf (pref b 3) 10) 


would set the value of pvar b to 10 in processor 3. The first argument to setf describes 
how to access the field that is going to be altered and the second argument is the new value 
of the field. 

The following series of *Lisp expressions show in some detail how to allocate and use 
pvars. 

First define some pvars: 


(*defvar a) 
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(*defvar b (!! 5) "This is a documentation string.") 
(*defvar c (!! -2.67)) 

(*defvar d t!!) 

(*defvar e (1+!! (self-address!!))) 


These statements created five pvars. The last four have been initialized with specific 
values: b is a Lisp symbol that has as a value a pvar whose contents is the integer 5 in 
each processor, c contains the floating point number —2.67 in each processor, d contains 
the boolean value true in each processor, and e contains the address of the next higher 
processor. The function self-address is a function that returns a pvar which contains the 
address of the selected processor. 

Now read some of the values using pref. 


(pref c 0) 
returns the lisp value —2.67 since that is what is contained in pvar c in processor 0. 
(pref d 365) 


returns the lisp value t since that is what is contained in pvar d in processor 0. 
Now do some arithmetic on these pvars: 


(*set a (+!! bc)) 


will set the contents of pvar a to be the sum of the contents of pvar b and pvar c. Notice that 
c contains floating-point values. The integers contained in b are converted to floating-point 
numbers and the result in a will be floating point as well. Expressions can be nested: 


(set a (-!! b (*!! a (1! 2)))) 


This expression sets a to the difference of b and twice a. This simple expression could cause 
thousands of such operations to go on simultaneously! The expression (!! 2) returns a 
pvar that is 2 in all processors. 

This point is important. The expression 


CIT 7ar2) 


is an incorrect *Lisp expression. The variable a is a pvar, whose values are stored on 
the Connection Machine system, while the integer 2 is a Lisp object stored on the front 
end system. It is necessary to convert the 2 to a parallel value before doing any parallel 
computation. 
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6.2.3 Accessing Pvars Relative to a Grid 


Two of the example programs, fluid flow and stereo matching, make heavy use of the 
Connection Machine system’s grid mechanism, which facilitates communications between 
processors for problems with two-dimensional data structures. For example say image was 
a pvar containing a two-dimensional image. The following expression would shift the entire 
image over by one pixel in the x direction and place the result in shifted-image: 


(*set shifted-image (pref-grid-relative!! image (!! 1) (!! 0))) 
in this example the (!! 1) specifies that there is a shift of 1 in the x-dimension, and the 


(!! ©) specifies that there is no shift in the y-dimension. 


6.2.4 Selection 


In *Lisp it is possible to do an operation in a selected subset of all processors. The *Lisp 
function *when is used to do that selection. For example: 


(*xwhen (=!! a (!! 5)) 
(*set a (4!! (Cl! 2)))) 


adds two to a in all processors in which a has a value of 5. 


6.2.5 *Lisp Programs 


*Lisp programs are defined in much the same way that Lisp functions are defined. The 
main difference is that *defun is used instead of defun to define functions that either take 
a parallel variable as an argument or return a parallel variable as a result. 


6.3 Summary 


*Lisp is a simple extension to Common Lisp that integrates the Connection Machine system 
into an ordinary serial programming environment. For someone familiar with Lisp, the 
essentials of *Lisp can be learned and put to productive use within a few hours. 


Chapter 7 


The Connection Machine System 


The Connection Machine system from Thinking Machines Corporation is the first computer 
to implement data level parallelism in a general purpose way. It combines a very large num- 
ber of processors with the communications capability necessary to match data topologies 
exactly. This chapter describes the hardware implementation of the Connection Machine 
system. 


7.1 Connection Machine Internal Structure 


As described in Chapter 1, the Connection Machine system operates by receiving a stream 
of instructions from its front end computer. A microcontroller receives the instructions, 
expands each of them into a series of machine instructions, then broadcasts the machine 
instructions, one at a time, to all processors at once. The instructions coming in from the 
front end are referred to as “macro-instructions.” The instructions broadcast to the individ- 
ual processors are called “nano-instructions.” Macro-instructions are similar to assembly 
language instructions on a conventional machine. They are the instruction codes produced 
by the Connection Machine language processors. In the sections that follow, names of 
macro-instructions appear in italics. 

The Connection Machine system includes 65,536 physical processors, but may be con- 
figured for a much larger number of logical processors by means of the cold-boot command. 
Cold-boot takes two arguments that allow a two-dimensional array of virtual processors per 
physical processor. Cold-boot(4,4), for example, sets up the machine in the million-processor 
mode (or, more precisely, the 1,048,576 processor mode) because each of the 65,536 proces- 
sors will simulate 16 (4 x 4) virtual processors. The same number of virtual processors could 
be established by the command cold-boot (16,1). Since virtual processors are so commonly 
used, they are referred to simply as “processors”. Where it is necessary to refer to one of 
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the 65,536 hardware processors, the term “physical processor” is used. 

Each physical processor has 4096 bits of memory, totalling 32 megabytes for the machine 
as a whole. In the million-processor mode, each processor has 256 bits of memory. Memory 
is divided into a data area and a stack area, with the layout being the same in each processor. 
A single, system-wide register, the stack limit, defines the boundary between stack space 
and data space. The stack pointer is also a system-wide register. The stacks in all processors 
act in unison. 

Memory is bit-addressable; all data fields are of arbitrary length. For numeric computing 
there are three standard formats: unsigned-integer, signed-integer, and floating-point. Each 
is of arbitrary length. In particular, floating-point numbers can be of any length. Picture 
and word data are of arbitrary format and length. 

A complete Connection Machine memory address has three parts. The first part indi- 
cates a physical processor. The second part indicates one of the virtual processors simulated 
by that physical processor. (This part is empty if there is only one virtual processor per 
physical processor.) The third part is an address within the memory of that virtual proces- 
sor. 

Data may be exchanged between the Connection Machine memory and the front end in 
any of three ways: slicewise, processorwise, and arraywise. Read-slice reads a single bit of 
information from the memory of each of a series of consecutive processors, assembles them 
into a signed integer, and passes the integer to the front end. Write-slice moves data from 
the front end to the Connection Machine memory. Slice operations are typically done 16 or 
32 processors at a time. Read-processor and write-processor move a single field between the 
front end and a single processor. Read-array and write-array move arrays of fields between 
the front end and a set of contiguous processors. 


7.2 Connection Machine Instruction Flow 


All instructions flow into the Connection Machine hardware from the front end. These 
macro-instructions are sent to a microcontroller, which expands them into a series of nano- 
instructions. Some expand into just a few nano-instructions. Others expand into hundreds 
or thousands. It is also possible to feed nano-level instructions to the microcontroller and 
control the hardware directly. It is not, however, efficient to do so, because the front-end 
cannot supply these instructions rapidly enough to keep the system busy. (Direct control 
of the hardware from the front end is provided primarily so that the front end can support 
debugging and diagnostic aids.) 

Nano-instructions are broadcast to all processors in parallel. Processors, however, have 
the option of “sitting out” a series of instructions. A one-bit flag within each processor, the 
contezt flag, determines whether that individual processor will respond to the instruction 
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or not. Most of the instructions discussed in this chapter are “conditional” in the sense 
that they take effect only in the processors that are active, that is, whose contezt flag is 1. 

The Connection Machine system is implemented with four physical microcontrollers, 
one for each section of 16,384 processors. If the system has a single front end, that front 
end is connected to all four microcontrollers and therefore drives all 65,536 processors. A 
system may be configured with up to four front ends. A crossbar switch called the Nexus 
makes the connections between front ends and microcontrollers. It is possible, therefore, 
to have four users operating simultaneously. Each works at a separate front end, and each 
has a separate instruction stream executing in a section of the system’s processors. The 
examples in this chapter, however, assume that the system is operating with a single front 
end. 


7.3 Computational and Global Instructions 


Computational instructions operate on signed integers, unsigned integers, and floating-point 
values. They include unary operators such as not, negate, absolute value, and square root. 
All standard binary operators such as add, subtract, multiply, divide, compare, and shift are 
included. These instructions operate in all processors simultaneously; each processor uses 
the data that is stored in that processor’s memory. 

The random instruction places an independently chosen pseudo-random number in each 
processor. Two processors may or may not be assigned the same random value. 

Global instructions produce a single result from data items stored in the memories of 
all selected processors. Global-logior, for example, takes the inclusive OR of a field in each 
processor’s memory. Global-count examines a single-bit field in all processors and returns 
the number of “1” bits. Global-add sums multi-bit fields. Global-maz and global-min return 
the largest (smallest) value found in a specified field across all selected processors. Global- 
add operates on unsigned integers, signed integers, or floating point values, as do global-maz 
and global-min. The enumerate instruction places a different consecutive integer into each 
of a selected set of processors. 


7.4 Communications Instructions 


The simplest form of communication between Connection Machine processors is between 
nearest neighbors. Each processor is wired to its neighbors to the North, East, West, 
and South by a communications network called the NEWS grid. Four instructions, get- 
from-north, get-from-east, get-from-west, and get-from-south control the transfer of data. 
Information is passed one bit at a time. 

General intercommunication and dynamic reconfiguration is performed by a much more 
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powerful communications system, the Connection Machine router. It allows full messages 
to be sent from any processor to any other; the sending processor simply needs to have the 
address of the destination processor. Messages may be of any length. Typical messages 
contain 32 bits of information; adding the address information and headers results in a 
transmitted package of 50 to 60 bits (depending on the number of virtual processors being 
used). 

Each of the 65,536 physical processors is connected to 16 other physical processors in 
a special organization (a 16-dimensional hypercube) that provides large numbers of direct 
paths to distant parts of the system. Every processor is connected to 16 other processors, 
namely those whose binary address is different in just one of the 16 bits. The following 
example shows the interconnections of processors 6,9 and 207019. The binary addresses are 
shown in parentheses. 


2 ( 0000 0000 0000 0010 ) 

4 ( 0000 0000 0000 0100 ) 

6 ( 0000 0000 0000 0110 ) 

7 ( 0000 0000 0000 0111 ) 

14 ( 0000 0000 o000 1110 ) 

22 ( 0000 0000 0001 0110 ) 

38 ( 0000 0000 0010 0110 ) 

70 ( 0000 0000 0100 0110 ) 

134 ( 0000 0000 1000 0110 ) 

262 ( 0000 0001 0000 0110 ) 

518 ( 0000 0010 0000 0110 ) 

1030 ( 0000 0100 0000 0110 ) 

2054 ( 0000 1000 0000 0110 ) 

4102 ( 0001 0000 0000 0110 ) 

8198 ( 0010 0000 0000 0110 ) 

16390 ( 0100 0000 0000 0110 ) 

32774 ( 1000 0000 0000 0110 ) 
22 ( 0000 0000 0001 0110 


0000 1000 0000 0110 
0000 1000 0001 0010 
0000 1000 0001 0100 
0000 1000 0001 0110 
0000 1000 0001 0111 
0000 1000 0001 1110 


2054 
2066 
2068 
2070 
2071 
2078 


a a a a a a 
ee ee A a ae 
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2102 ( 0000 1000 0011 0110 ) 
2134 ( 0000 1000 0101 0110 ) 
2198 ( 0000 1000 1001 0110 ) 
2326 ( 0000 1001 0001 0110 ) 
2582 ( 0000 1010 0001 0110 ) 
3094 ( 0000 1100 0001 0110 ) 
6166 ( 0001 1000 0001 0110 ) 
10262 ( 0010 1000 0001 0110 ) 
18454 ( 0100 1000 0001 0110 ) 
34838 ( 1000 1000 0001 0110 ) 


These two sets of addresses have a common connection. Processors 6 and 2070 both 
connect to 22. Thus it is possible to pass a message, for example, from processor 14 to 
processor 10262 in just four steps. The router at processor 14 passes it to the router at 
processor 6, which passes it to 22. From there it goes to 2070 and then to 10262. 


7.5 The Routing Process 


Connection Machine physical processors are grouped sixteen to a chip. There is a single 
router on each chip that services all sixteen processors. Hence four of the sixteen routing 
connections are internal to an individual chip. It takes a maximum of twelve steps to move 
from any chip to any other chip. During message routing, the system goes through all 
twelve steps. If the router on a given chip has a message whose relative address has a “1” 
in the low order bit position, it sends that message on the first of the twelve steps to the 
chip whose address differs in that same bit (i.e., the next chip). If the message it has has 
a “O” in the low order relative address bit, the on-chip router does not send any data on 
that step. The process continues through all twelve steps, with all router chips responding 
in the same way. 

The basic message passing instruction is send. Arguments to send specify the length of 
the message and two memory fields. Within each processor, one field contains the message 
data, and the other contains the address of a destination processor. Send causes all active 
processors to initiate message transfers at once. The special Connection Machine routing 
hardware handles the volume of messages efficiently. An individual router on a chip may 
receive as many as twelve messages from other chips during a message cycle, one from each 
other chip that it is connected to. It can in turn send as many as twelve messages, one 
on each of the wires. If two messages need to go down the same wire, one is buffered 
until the next routing cycle. If an individual router becomes extremely busy, it can defer 
acceptance of any new messages from its own processors. Deferral keeps the router free to 
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handle messages from other chips. If the chip’s buffer space still fills, it refers messages to 
neighboring chips. 

Simultaneous message sending introduces the possibility that the same location in the 
same processor will receive two or more messages in the same cycle. The simple send 
instruction gives unpredictable results in this case. Several variations of the send instruction, 
such as send-with-add, deal with this possibility. If two or more send-with-add messages 
arrive at the same destination, they are summed. Send-with-overwrite causes one message 
to be delivered intact, discarding all other messages directed to that destination. Other 
options include send-with-maz and send-with-logior. 


7.6 Dynamic Reconfiguration 


A processor address is all it takes to establish a link on the system. This flexibility allows 
applications to reconfigure dynamically. A number of intructions support this capability. 
The my-address instruction allows processors to determine their own addresses, so they 
can send them to other processors and thus establish new connections. The processor-cons 
instruction allows each selected processor to find another “free” processor. 

Processor-cons specifies the address of a one-bit field, the “free flag.” A processor is 
considered free if it has a “1” in that field. The system looks in parallel for processors with 
1’s and passes to each selected processor the address of a different free processor, and at 
the same time clears the free flags of those free processors. 


Chapter 8 


Looking to the Future 


At one level this report is about algorithms for data level parallel computers: algorithms 
for looking at the whole problem at once. But at a deeper and more important level, it is 
really the story of what happened when three very creative people teamed up with a new 
style of computer, the Connection Machine system. All three people saw new ways to break 
through old barriers. The computer allowed them to confirm their intuition quickly and 
then to build upon that intuition. 

The intuitive insight behind the document retrieval algorithm is the fact that documents 
contain a rich set of synonyms for their main content topics. Comparing whole documents 
could eliminate the need to play guessing games with key words. The idea had never been 
effectively tested because no conventional computer could execute the algorithms quickly 
on large data bases. In fact, the first tests on document retrieval by whole document com- 
parison were not particularly encouraging. They were run on a data base of 150 documents, 
which turned out to be inadequate. When the test was widened to 1500 documents, results 
were more encouraging. At the level of 15,000 documents, they were outstanding. With- 
out a data level parallel computer such as the Connection Machine system, there would 
have been no way to even try the approach with 15,000 documents. Test runs would have 
taken days. Interaction would have been impossible. Now that it has been shown that the 
algorithm works, whole new possibilities for data base system design are opening up. 

The intuitive insight behind the fluid flow algorithm is the fact the behavior of fluids can 
be simulated without extensive arithmetic computations. Modeling the primitive behavior 
of molecule packets on a large enough scale can elicit the same macroscopic behavior as 
real fluids. Tests on the Connection Machine computer suggest strongly that it does. The 
result is a new and potentially important avenue of scientific investigation. 

The intuitive insight behind the contour mapping algorithm is the fact that sophisticated 
image processing and vision algorithms can be tested on large amounts of data with a small 
amount of programming effort. The drawing of contour maps, for example, is greatly 
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simplified by data level parallelism, because it is not necessary to identify the contours one 
by one and then traverse the perimeter of each one sequentially; instead, each pixel of the 
contour map “draws itself” in parallel with all the other pixels. Instead of having to break 
up each phase of the problem into smaller pieces for sequencing purposes, the programmer 
can tackle it all at once. The result is smaller and simpler programs. 

The revolution in data level parallel computing is here. The three algorithms described 
in this report are only a beginning. But they make an important point: innovative users 
are an integral part of the story. Users who are stimulated to look at old problems in new 
ways. Users who revisit problems given up on as impossible in the 60’s and 70’s. Users who 
know that a simpler solution is a better solution. These are the users who will assure that 
the future belongs to computers that look at the whole problem at once. 
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Connection Machine® Family: Parallel Computers that are Easy to Program. 


Thinking Machines Corporation produces 
a family of high performance computer 
systems. The largest member of the fam- 
ily is the 64,000 processor CM-2 with 
performance in excess of 2500 Mips, and 
floating point performance above 2500 
MFlops. The systems are programmed 
through familiar programming environ- 
ments, like UNIX, using parallel exten- 
sions of conventional languages, like 
Fortran, Lisp, and C. Connection Machine 
systems are currently being used ina 
range of applications including data base 
retrieval, image processing, computer 
aided design and floating-point intensive 
scientific calculations. 


The Connection Machine system is 
easier to program than other parallel com- 
puters because it supports a data parallel 
style of computation. This style allows 
users to express a parallel computation in 
anatural way, operating onall the data at 
once, without worrying about issues like 
partitioning and synchronization. The 
machine’s general communications net- 
work automatically adapts to the structure 
of the application. 

The Connection Machine computer 
contains 64,000 processors connected by 
a general communication network. The 
air-cooled system presents no special 
environmental requirements. 

The DataVault™ mass storage system 
provides 10 Gbytes of fault tolerant mass 
storage connected to one of the Connec- 
tion Machine high bandwidth I/O channels. 

The high resolution graphics display 
loads from Connection Machine memory 
at 1 Gbit per second. 


Data Parallel Computing: 


Looking at the whole problem at once 
means computing on every element ofa 
data structure at the same time. The Con- 
nection Machine system’s tens of thou- 
sands of processors allow it to do this ina 
straightforward way: by attaching a sepa- 
rate processor to each element of a data 
structure. 

The type of data structure depends on 
the application. In many language process- 
ing applications, data parallelism means a 


processor for every word or every meaning. 


For data base applications, it means a pro- 
cessor for every document. Ina numeric 
simulation, it may mean a processor for 
every element of a matrix. And in image 
processing, data parallelism means a pro- 
cessor for every picture element, or pixel, 
inan image. 

The performance advantages of data 
parallelism are dramatic. The parallelism 
inherent in the data structures grows with 
the size of the data. Processing all the pix- 
els in an image, for example, is as fast as 
processing one pixel, because they can all 
be computed at the same time. A whole 
data base can be searched in the time it 
takes to search one document. When com- 
puting the flow of air over an airplane wing, 
the Connection Machine system calcu- 
lates the flow over all parts of the wing 


simultaneously, just as it works in reality. 
Speedups of 1000 or more are common 
with data parallelism. 

If data parallelism is so simple and pow- 
erful, why don’t all big computers work 
this way? Because in order to make these 
programs work, tens of thousands of pro- 
cessors have to work together. They have 
to communicate. The Connection Machine 
system solves the communications prob- 
lem in hardware so the natural algorithms 
work well. 

What makes the Connection Machine 
system work are the connections. Inside 
the machine there is a very flexible high- 
bandwidth communication network that 
moves data between processors at billions 
of bits per second. Routing circuits on 
every chip automatically steer data along 
the fastest paths, helping to make pro- 
gramming simpler. There is no need to 
adapt your application to the structure ofa 
fixed architecture like a grid, ring, hyper- 
cube, or tree. Instead, the Connection 
Machine system adapts to your applica- 
tion, by dynamically forming the connec- 
tions that are needed. 


CM-2 Specifications 


| Typical Application Performance* 


(fixed point) 

General Computing 2500 Mips 
Terrain Mapping 1000 Mips 
Document Search 6000 Mips 


Interprocessor Communication 
(32-bit messages) 
Regular Pattern 
Random Pattern 
Sort 65,536 32-bit keys 


250 million per second 
80 million per second 
30 milliseconds 


Variable Precision Fixed Point 


64-bit integer add 1500 Mips 
32-bit integer add 2500 Mips 
16-bit integer add 3300 Mips 
8-bit integer add 4000 Mips 
64-bit move 2000 Mips 
32-bit-move 3000 Mips 
16-bit move 3800 Mips 
8-bit move 4500 Mips 


Double Precision Floating Point 


Average (4K x 4K matrix 
multiply) 2500 MF lops 
Dot product 5000 MFlops 


General Specifications 


Processors 65,536 
Memory 512 Mbytes 
Memory Bandwidth 300 Gbits 
per second 
Input/Output Channels 
Number of Channels 8 
Capacity per Channel 40 Mbytes 
per second 
Maximum Transfer Rate 320 Mbytes 
per second 
Physical Dimensions 
Size 56” x 56" x 62” 
Weight 2,600 Ibs. 
Environmental Requirements 
(does not include host) 
Power Dissipation 28 KW 
Power Input Four 30-amp 3-phase 
110/208v 
Operating 
Temperature 70°F 265 i 
Operating Relative 
Humidity 50% + 10% 


Single Precision Floating Point 


Average (4K x 4K matrix 
multiply) 3500 MFlops 
Dot product 10,000 MFlops 


*Thinking Machines Corporation believes all specifications 
are accurate as of the date of publication. Thinking Machines 
Corporation cannot, however, be responsible for inadvertent 
errors. Product specifications are subject to change without 
notice. For further detail, see the Product Specification Sheet. 
Mips = Millions of instructions per second; MFlops = 
Millions of floating point operations per second. 


System Components 


Programming Environment: 

The user interacts with the Connection 
Machine system through a conventional 
front end system, suchas a Digital VAX! 
or a Symbolics 3600. The system is pro- 
grammed via the front end, using familiar 
editors and utilities. File structures and 
network protocols are supported there as 
well, as are the full range of standard VAX 
and Symbolics peripherals. 


Languages: 

C* supports the data parallel programming 
style while making minimal extensions to 
the C language itself. One new parallel data 
type is introduced. 

Lisp 1s supported at two levels. CM-Lisp 
offers fully automatic allocation of parallel 
data structures. “Lisp allows users to get 
closer to the hardware. Both CM-Lisp and 
*Lisp are extensions of Common Lisp. 

Fortran supports the data parallel pro- 
gramming style by using Fortran 77 with 
vector and control extensions meeting the 
emerging standard of Fortran 8x. 
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Mass Storage: 


DataVault provides highly fault tolerant 
storage for Connection Machine data. 
DataVaults are available in 5 or 10 Gbytes 
with a 40 Mbyte per second transfer rate. 
Up to eight DataVaults may be used in par- 
allel, for a total transfer rate of 320 Mbytes 
per second. Data is redundantly stored 
across multiple disk units so that any sin- 
gle unit can fail without loss of information. 
Graphics Display: 

The system’s high resolution graphic 
display can be loaded from Connection 
Machine memory at 1 Gbit per second, fast 
enough for real time animation. The dis- 
play stores a 1280 x 1024 color image, with 
24 bit planes. 
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Thinking Machines Corporation 
unites you to the commercial launch 
of the Connection Machine Ss Yystemn 


Wednesday, April 30, 1986 
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Please jon with the créators 
of this new approach to larqe scale computing 
to see and discuss frontier applications 
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